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THOROUGH-BRED HORSE 


Whatever we may think of races and racing, 
every one likes a fine horse, and has a curiosity 
to see and know something about the animal 
whose exploits have been heralded from one 
end of the country to the other, Longfellow, 
now five years old, was bred and raised by John 
Harper, of Midway, Ky., and is by Leamington, 
dam Nantiorah. Leamington is a celebrated 
imported racer, whose portrait we gave in June, 
1870, and has a world-wide reputation to which 
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LONGFELLO W.—DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


his progeny are not likely to do discredit. Asa 
three-year-old, Longfellow won several important 
races at the West, In his career as a four-year- 
old, last year, he won several races, but was 
beaten at Saratoga in August by Helmbold. His 
owner, determined that he should recover. his 
lost prestige, entered him for the Monmouth Cup 
(Long Branch), which was run for on July 2d, 
against Harry Bassett.. The race,‘2} miles, was 
easily won by Longfellow by a hundred yards, 





in 4:34, Longfellow is 16% hands high, of a 
full brown color, very strong. quarters, and has, 
according to the opinion of his owner, the best 
set of legs ever put under a horse. He has a 
very neat and intelligent head, but his néck is 
defective on account of an accident which oc- 
curred to him when quite young. “We-under- 
stand that Mr. Harper has declined an offer of 
$80,000 for Longfellow, but he does not care to 
part with his pet for a less sum than $100,000, 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 

















MOON. BOSTON.| N. YORK. | WASIH'N.|CHA’STON |CHICAGO. 
D.|H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 

New Moon} 4/5 1m.,} 449 m.| 487 m./ 425 m. | 355 m. 

Ist Quart.,|12| 1 8 m.| 0 56 m.| 044 m./ 0 32 m.|0 2 m. 

Full.....3 118} 4 9ev.| 8 57 ev.| 8 45 ev.| 8 383 ev. | 3 3 ev. 

8d Quart ..'25| 8 51 ev.| 3 39 ev.| 3 27 ev.| 3 15 ev. | 2 45 ev. 
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Many farmers have had much to try their temper 
and test their patience during the past month. Hoe- 
ing, haying,and harvest have been crowded together. 
Men have been scarce and have had things all their 
own way. And we know of nothing more disagree- 
able than to be obliged to submit to the dictation ofa 
lot of ignorant, selfish, conceited men, who are blind 
to their own permanent interests, and utterly regard- 
less of the interests of others, It is useless to reason 
with them. All that we can do is, the moment we 
are through the hurrying season, to discharge those 
who have behaved the worst. We do not complain so 
much of the high wages as of the short hours and of 
the general listlessness, indifference, unskillfulness, 
and indelence of a large class of farm men. We have 
all been complaining of this evil for some years. 
We have thought that it would cure itself. But 
instead of getting better, it is getting worse and 
worse. It is time that the subject was carefully 
considered and concerted action resorted to. We 
must be just and liberal with our men; but should 
insist on a faithful performance of contracts. No 
farmer should hire a man who has broken an en- 
gagement with a brother-farmer. 

During the latter part of this month and the next 
there will be comparatively little to do on many 
farms, and day-men can be obtained at lower rates. 
If aman has been faithful, give him steady work 
and fair wages. But you owe it to yourself and to 
the good men, to dismiss every man who has not 
acted properly. This policy, generally carried out, 
would have a salutary effect. ; 

, ea 


Hints about Work. 


Finish the Harvest.—The better plan is to finish 
each field as you go, but we can not always do just 
what we know to be best. In the hurry of harvest, 
and with fewer men than we need, it is sometimes 
necessary to “ get the biggest of it,’ and trust to 
finding time to clear up afterwards. As soon as the 
main bulk of the crops is secured, a farmer is very 
apt to relax his exertions. This should be guarded 
against. There should be no let-up until everything 
is finished. Then take a rest and enjoy yourself, 





Oats.—This is generally the last grain crop to 





grain has to be stacked, and where thatchingis not, 
practiced, it is better to thrash as early as possible, 


Thrashing by Steam.—Steam-engines for thrashing. 
are being rapidly introduced. The old ten-horse.. 
power machines have done good service, and de- 
serve to be held in grateful remembrance, But, 
we rejoice to believe that their days are numbered. 
If there is a steam thrasher in the neighborhood, 
patronize it. This is the only way to banish the 
old horse-machines. 


Inok to your Insurance.—This is always good ad- 
vice; but it is particularly so at this season. Many 
farmers have 2 good deal of preperty, in the form of 
wool, hay, and grain, exposed to fire, that is not 
covered by insurance, because they expect to keep 
it only a short time. If they ean afford to be their 
‘*own insurers,’’ all very well. But if a fire would 
cripple thém, it is the part of wisdom to be at least 
partialiy insured. We fear that many farmers have 
property that they think is insured which their 
policies do not cover.’ Your wool or grain may be 
insured in one barn but not in another, and you 
may have overlooked or forgotten the fact, If you 
are going to thrash with a steam-engine, see if it 
does not invalidate your policy. There is little or 
no risk from a properly-constructed engine, but it 
is a very unpleasant thing when you think you are 
insured to burn up and find that there is a clause in 
the policy that forfeits your claim. 


Thrashing with a Sweep-Power.—The general prac- 
tice in our neighborhood when thrashing with a 
hired ten-horse-power machine is to pay five cents 
per bushel for wheat, four cents for barley, and 
three cents for oats, the owner of the machine fur- 
nishing four men and four horses. One of the 
‘*thrashers” drives, and he is naturally inclined to 
spare his own teams at the expense of ours. This 
should be looked to. If possible, let the horses 
have a level track, for in going up-hill a good team 
is inclined to pull harder than on a level. Give the 
outside horse a longer half of the evener. With 
quiet, thoughtful, and experienced thrashers every- 
thing will go smooth, and the horses will not be 
injured, but new hands get excited, and drive too 
hard. What is wanted is steady. work. See not 
only that the machine thrashes clean, but that 
none of the grain is carried over in the chaff, 


Making the Straw-Stack.—It is rare to see a really 
good straw-stack. If the object is to rot down the 
straw for manure, the stacks as frequently made 
can not be improved. But where the object is to 
save the straw for fodder and for litter, much more 
pains than is generally the case should be taken in 
making the stack, We can not go into details, but 
the main points are to keep the middle full and 
well trodden down, so that the sides shall settle 
more than the center, Keep the chaff and short 
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straw well scattered about in the middle of the 
stack, and especially avoid letting it lie in a mass 
where deposited by the straw-carrier. Aim to have 
good straw to top off with. Ina few days after 
the stack is completed, place a long ladder on the 
roof, and rake the straw down smooth so that the 
water will run off rapidly. 

Thatching.—We do not advocate stacking hay; 
but we do most earnestly recommend any of our 
readers who have hay-stacks to thatch them as 
soon as they can get the straw. It is a mistake to 
suppose that it is necessary to have long, straight 
straw to thatch with. Short straw will answer the 
purpose. The first point is to wet it thoroughly 
and lay it out straight on the roof, commencing at 
the eaves, and lapping the courses as you would 
with shingles. Rake smooth, and fasten carefully 
with pegs and hay-rope or twine. 

Grain, when thrashed early, is very liable to 
heat. Turn it frequently, or run it through a fan- 
ning-mill. Ifit is very damp, mix dry cut-straw or 
chaff with it, and turn it every two or three days. 

Weeds.—The best thing to do with the weed- 
seeds cleaned out of the grain is to burn them. If 
the screenings contain weeds, as they almost always 
do, they should be thoroughly boiled before feed- 
ing. If possible, allow no weeds to go to seed in 
the growing crops or in’the fence-corners and waste 
places. Mow the weeds in the pastures. If the 
wheat or barley stubbles are weedy, it is a capital 
plan to go-over them with a mowing machine. 


Beans.—Our own plan is to pull five rows at a 
time, and place the handfuls, with the roots up, on 
the middle row. If the weather is favorable, this 
is the easiest and qui¢kest way of curing. They 
should be lifted or turned as often as necessary to 
prevent the leaves on the ground from molding. 
If the weather is unsettled, it is the safest plan to 
cure them in large heaps made so as to shed the 
rain. If carefully made, beans may stand in such 
heaps for weeks without injury. 

Wheat on Stubble Land.—A large and increasing 
breadth of winter-wheat is now sown after barley, 
oats, peas, or beans. Whether it is best to plow 
such land once or twice depends on circumstances. 
As arule, we think it best on rather heavy soil to 
plow twice—once immedtately after the crop is 
gathered, and again just previous to sowing. On 
light sandy land we should harrow the stubble, or 
cultivate it to start the weeds and fallen grain, and 
plow as soon as they had germinated. Then har- 
row, and keep the surface clean and mellow by the 
use of the cultivator until it was time to sow. 

Root Crops, such as mangel-wurzel, ruta-bagas, 
carrots, parsnips, etc., should be kept scrupulously 
clean. Use the hoe and cultivator freely. By 
using 200 Ibs. of good superphosphate per acre, a 
fair crop of Strap-leaf turnips may be grown on 
good clean land sown as late as the first or even the 
second week in August. Sow on fresh-plowed land. 


Draining Swamps and Getting out Muck are always 
in order this month. Grind the spades as sharp as 
possible, and go to work with a will. It is nothing 
like as difficult a job as most people imagine. On 
flat, level land the true way to dig a ditch is to 
commence at the lowest point, and dig just deep 
enough to have the water follow you up into the 
, higher land. You will then lose no fall. Such 
muck as you intend to use for manure or compost 
should be thrown on one side of the ditch only, 
and by taking a little pains it may be thrown in 
good-sized heaps with little extra labor. 

Cows.—During the hot weather in August the 
flow of milk is apt to fall off considerably, and it 
is difficult afterwards to bring it up again, Bran 
and spout-feed are unusually cheap, and can be 
used to great advantage. Our own plan is to keep 
a large trough of water in the yard, and mix as 
much mill-feed with the water every day as the 
cows will drink. It pays in the manure, in the in- 
crease of milk, and in the improved condition of 
the cows. If you have any green corn, now is the 
time to feed it liberally. If very succulent, let it 
. Wilt a little, and if very large and coarse, and con- 
sequently rather deficient in nutriment, let the 





cows have enough corn-meal to make the fodder as 
nutritious as the best pasture grass. 
Sheep.—Lambs should now be weaned. Put the 
ewes in a poor pasture, and let the lambs have the 
run of some second-growth clover or other rich 
grass. If the weather is wet and the grass succu- 
lent, give some dry food, such as clover hay, or, 
better still, bran. Remove the rams from the flock. 
Swine.—Let the breeding sows and store pigs 
have the run of the stubbles. Pigs intended to 
be fatted this fall should now be fed liberally, but 
should be allowed to run in the pasture. 
Water.—See that all anithals have a plenty. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments, 








During August the gardener will have a little 
time for rest if he has succeeded in subduing the 
weeds, and has not allowed his work to get ahead 
of him. A day or two of fishing or picnicking will 
afford a pleasing variation from the regular routine 
of daily labor. There are many odd jobs that can 
be done before harvesting commences, which will 
save a great deal of time next season. Around 
most gardens, weeds are allowed to find a harbor 
along the fences and walls, and if permitted to go 
to seed it will be hard work to kill them next year. 
Preparations for draining may be made. 

_— -2> — 
Orchard and Nursery. 

The present month will be a trying one to the 
trees planted last spring unless a good mulch was 
applied after they were set out. It will not be too 
late to save many if a mulch is put around the 
treesnow. If late web-worms infest the trees, the 
branches must be cut off and burned, or they will 
soon destroy the foliage of the whole tree. 

Marketing.—Care should be taken in sending 
fruit to market to assort and pack it in such a way 
that the highest prices can be obtained. The fruit 
should be packed so firmly in the box or crate that 
there will be no danger of bruising in transit. 

Insects.—There is often much fruit which falls 
prematurely, which on examination will be found 
to contain insects, and should be given to the pigs 
as fast as they fall, or, if preferred, the pigs may be 
allowed to run in the orchard, 

Budding may be done whenever the bark is loose 
enough to lift readily, and well-ripened buds can 
be obtained. The maturity of buds may be has- 
tened by pinching the end of the shoot on which 
they are borne. When sticks of buds are cut, re- 
move the leaf, leaving the leaf-stalk attached to the 
twig. The twigs must be kept moist until used. 

Weeds.—If the nursery rows have been allowed 
to become weedy, they should be thoroughly culti- 
vated, and afterwards hand-weeded. A heavy 
mulch between the rows will save many seed- 
lings which would otherwise die from the extreme 
dry weather which often occurs at this season. 

be lp 
Kitchen Garden. 

Nothing can furnish more real enjoyment than a 
good garden well stocked with a variety of vege- 
tables, and a family can obtain their principal sup- 
ply of food from it. 

Asparagus.—There is danger of neglecting this 
during the rush of work, and allowing it to become 
filled with weeds, to the injury of the next year’s 
crop. It ought to be hoed frequently to keep the 
soil light, and manure applied at any time now, 
will be of great benefit to it. 

Beans.—It is rather late to plant beans unless 
wanted for late snaps; a fair crop may be secured 
for salting or pickling. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Hoe frequently, espe- 
cialty early in the morning when the dew is on. 
Liquid manure occasionally will be of benefit. 
Lime or salt may be used for destroying slugs. 

Carrots. —Cultivate between the rows until the 
tops are so large as to cover the ground, and when 
very large weeds make their appearance pull them 
out by hand. Thin out the late sowings. 





Celery.—Continue to earth up, and keep the 
ground well cultivated. Plants may still be put 
out, and will make a late crop. 

Corn.—Reserve the earliest and best formed ears 
for seed. Cut off all smutty ears and burn them. 

Cucumbers.—Pick every day for pickles ; those 
not more than two or three inches in length make 
the best pickles. Those that ripen may be made 
into cucumber salad for winter use. 

Fgg-Plants.—The present warm weather will 
give these a start, and a little liquid manure will 
benefit them. Hay around the plants will keep 
the fruit from touching the ground and rotting. 

Melons.—Cultivate until the vines cover the 
ground, and pinch back the ends of the vines where 
they are too long. 

Onions.—As soon as the tops fall down they are 
ready for harvesting. Pull and allow them to dry 
thoroughly before storing; when stored, spread 


thinly so that they will not heat. Store onion sets 


in the same way. 

Radishes.—Sow Chinese Rose-colored Winter. 

Spinach.—Sow now for fall use; the winter crop 
is put in later. ‘ 

Sweet-Potatoes should be making a rapid growth 
now, and the ridges must be kept clear of weeds. 
Move the vines often to prevent taking root. 

Tomatoes.—Tie up to some sort of trellis, or 
place brush or hay around the plants to keep the 
fruit off from the ground. Destroy the green worm 
wherever found. . 

Turnips.—Ground from which early peas, pota- 
toes, etc., have been taken, may be set with trans- 
planted ruta-bagas or sown with turnips. 

—_——~_o—- 
Fruit Garden. 

The principal work in this department is the har- 
vesting of the fruit, which promises to be very 
abundant. Surplus fruit should be preserved in 
cans or bottles, or dried. 

Blackberries.—Three or four canes only should be 
allowed to grow, and these must be cut off when 
they reach a hight of 4 or 5 feet, and the laterals 
pinched back when they are 18 inches long. Fruit 
for home use‘ought to be thoroughly ripe before 
picking, while that for market must be picked 
before it is fully ripe. 

Dwarf Trees.—Pick off all deformed fruit, and do 
not allow the trees to overbear. 

@rapes.— Use sulphur if mildew makes its appear- 
ance. Keep the vines tied to trellises or stakes. 

Raspberries.—After the fruit has been harvested, 
cut away the old canes, and digin a good dressing 
of manure between the rows. 

Strawberries.—Now is a good time to plant new 
beds, and to renovate the old ones. Beds set out 
now, will produce a moderate crop next season. 
Plenty of stable manure is the basis of good crops. 

ati 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 

The fine growing weather of July has pushed 
forward the growth of plants very rapidly, but the 
weeds have made. correspondingly rapid march, 
and if the hoe and rake have not been in constant 
use, a great deal of weeding will be tecessary to 
make the flower-garden look respectable. 

Box.—This beautiful edging must be clipped, to 
keep it in proper shape, and the present month is 
the time to do it. ; 

Climbers require to be kept neatly tied up to show 
off to the best advantage. A few small iron brackets 
screwed to the posts of the piazza or side of the 
house, and galvanized iron-wire stretched: between 
the brackets, will make very serviceable supports, 
as they allow a free circulation of air between the 
house and vines. 

Grass.—Edgings and borders need a good deal 
of attention in order to look*well, and if cared 
for often, will require but little time. The lawn 
needs mowing over at least every week or ten days, 
in order to make it look well. 

Dahlias and Gladioluses need stakes, to keep them 
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"from being blown down during high winds or rains. 


Most florists have for sale stakes of different sizes 
and lengths, which are very serviceable, and last 
well, if properly taken care of. 

Hedges.—Give the summer clipping this month. 

Potted Plants, which have been placed in different 
parts of the grounds for summer decoration, need 
to be watered often, as the soil dries very rapidly 
when exposed to the wind. F 

TPerennials.—A suitable frame or bed must be pre- 
pared, where seeds of perennials and biennials can 
be sown as soon as they ripen. Keep the beds or 
boxes well watered and shaded during the dry, hot 
weather. 

Chrysanthemums.—Bring them into good shape 
by pinching, and remove any imperfect flowers 
which show themselves. 

Seeds.—Gather as soon as they commence to ripen, 
and after they are thoroughly dry, clean and put 
away in adry place, secure from mice. 

—_—~o>— 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Hanging baskets and window-boxes must have 
plenty of water and be shaded during the middle of 
the day. The greenhouse will need a thorough re- 
novation, to clear it of all insects, and to make it 
ready forthe reception of the plants in autumn. 

All glass should be set before cold weather sets 
in, and the heating apparatus put in good order. 
Put in a good stock of potting soil and sand for 
winter use, and provide plenty of pots and boxes 
for large plants. 


— Ee 


Commercial*Matters—Market Prices. 
aS ee 

Gold receded to 118 @ 113, closing July 13th at 114%, 
against 113% on the 13th of June...... There has been a 
less satisfactory trade reported in Breadstuffs, with prices 
generally quoted much lower, in most instances, on in- 
creased offerings of stock. The home demand has been 
on a restricted scale, while the export inquiry has been 
mainly for Spring Wheat and mixed Western Corn. To- 
‘ward the close, the market exhibited more steadiness, 
particularly for Flour, Wheat, Corn, and Oats, which were 
less abundant, under lighter arrivals, though the scarcity 
of ocean freight room and the sharp advance in rates 
were against free export purchases...... Provisions have 
been in less confident demand. TIlog products closed 
more firmly ; while Butter and Cheese showed weakness 
as to values; and Beef products were depressed...... 
Eggs have been less sought after, closing in favor of 
buyers...... Hay has declined in price, and closed dull. 
Hops and Tobacco have attracted more attention, 
at steadier rates...... Wool was dull and lower early in 
the month under review. Toward the close there was 
more inquiry noted for desirable lots, which, however, 
have been offered with reserve and at prices generally 
above the views of buyers, thus checking operations, 

cularly in Domestic Fleece and Palled. Compara- 
tively little of the New Clip is being forwarded to market, 
as farmers are not willing to scll at less than the ex- 
treme asking figures, and do not seem eager to realize on 
their holdings...... Cotton has declined materially, clos- 
ing tamely and heavily. 

"The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
July 13, 1872, and for the corresponding month last year. 





1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
Receipts. pal Wh -_. Corn. Py mee Barley. Oats, 
27 d’s this m'th.269,000 1,367,000 6,968,000 141,000 1,646,000 


26 d’s last mt 208, 000 1 119,000 5,172,000 18420) 323/000 1 '397,000 
SaL Flour. Wheat. Corn. Pye. Barley. Oats. 

2 d's thism’th. 186,000 1,928,000 5,871,000 186,000 54,060 2,066,000 

26 d’s dast m’thi 194,000 1,401,000 5 119,000 163,500 155,000 1,413 000 
a Panag a with same period at this time last year. 
IPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 

days 1872. . .259,000 1,357,009 6,968,009 €9,000 1.11,0°9 1,616,009 

hoe 1871.. -380,000 2911, ,000 3,415,000 51,000 321 1000 815,00 9 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

oy Ave 1 1872. ..186,000 1,928,090 5,871,000 186,000 54,000 2,066,000 

27 d's 1871. ...843,000 3/436,000 2,225,000 59,000 6,800 1/371,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to July 12. 





Flour. Wheat. Cor. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

» I See 448,080 4,202,506 11 967-565 866,829 4 17,215 

 ) re 963,881 8,193,157 — S72 43,018 3.06 14,889 

1870.......... 880.626 isan 164,468 65,75 — 9,788 

1399.... ..... 605,950 6. 1,481,849 68,536 —— 42/957 

= +. 481,663 2,956,522 4,044,602 153,093 39,368 
a. Receipts at head A tide-water at Albany each sea- 

son to July 7th: 


Rye. Barley. Oats. 


se eeee 


1871 
IED... 506 


. 3 Is. . bush. “~ bush.  b 

, iush. T 
ae 146.600 843.100 204300 401.506 1690 
000 509,000 


57,900 40,100 1,064,200 
260,600 82,400 1,020,700 



























5. Stock of grain in nay * New York. 

Wheat, Corn, , Barley, Oais, Malt, 
1872. bush. bush. ae bush.’ bush. bush! 
July 8....... 368,405 449,35 — ae 1,135,071 163,392 
June 11... 481,241 156,673 017 61,844 727,120 "269 
| eae 1,015,553 197,208 a 565 13083 1,115,022 80,447 
A ia Bixesne 1, $81, 946 = 424,856 355,430 190,691 98,387 ae 
1 ° 
re —— . 283,700 259,245 160,734 ego = ari eee 

April 10..... 811.871 190,917 150, 964 164,398 
March 18... ..1,523,785 204, 388 rh S039 a is et 218. oH 
CURRENT WOLKSALE PRICEs. 
ie 14. July 13. 

Prick or GoLp 114% 
FrLour—Super to Extra State $5 Fh @800 $515 @725 
Super to Extra Southern, 6 $850 560 @1300 
extra WeStOrn :......0..<cse006 6% @1350 590 @11 50 
Extra Genesee, ..........00008 810 @10%5 730 @1000 
Superfine Western............ 560 @6% 51 @5% 
0 Peay 410 @550 390 @50) 
ete 3845 @89 3825 @880 
Warrat—All kinds of White. 195 @215 160 @171 
All kinds of Red and — 1% @205 148 @165 
Corn— Yellow aes 0 @ 2% RK¥@ 6% 
Mixed . eee ree uh 56 @ 8244 
Oars— Western .......0.0..-+- 48 @ 55 43 @ 46% 
een i phenewe 51 @ 55 45 @ 41% 
os. RE Hons a themenigs anes 9 @ 5) % @ 8% 
Ba BET 60 @112% Nominal. 
Hay Bale # Lae 1380 @1 70 10 @1 
TRA W, BP IO0-DS: So.ccvccscccee 60 @ 120 6 @115 
Corron—Middlings, # D.... 2 @ BK BMw@ 24K 
Hors—Crop of 1871, #@...... 23 @ 7 25 vi] 
FeatuEnrs— Live Geese, # b. 60 @ % 50 @ ‘0 
Sexpv—Clover, # b 10% 9%@ 10% 
Timothy, # bushel... 350 3124%@ 350 
Flax, ® bushel............ 0 @23 220 @23 
Sucar—Refi’g & Sarre TX@ 10% 8 @ 10% 
Mo.rassks. Cuba, # gal. 80 @ 88 3 @ 88 
Corrrr—ftio(Gold)........... @ 19% 16%@ 19% 
Tornacco, kentucky, &c., # b. 8 @ 16 8 @ 16 
Seed Leaf, # tb Tee 7 @ 4 7 @ 48 
Woo.r—Domestic Fleece, # bd. 6 @ 8 60 @ 80 
Domestic, pulled, # Ib........ 60 @ 80 55 @ 
California, unwashed,. oF 80 @ 55 23 @ 52 
0 aa 94%@ 9% 9 @ 936 
O1L-CakE—# ton .. 4000 @4200 4100 @42 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel. : @—— 1300 @i13 8% 
Prime, # barrel ob @- 107% @—— 
BEEF—Plain mess... 750 @1000 750 @10 00 
Lapp, in tres, & barrels, # Bb. 8%@ 9% 8Y@ 9% 
Burrer—State, # M...... .... 16 @ 26 14 @ 38 
Western, ® Bb ”W @ 21 10 @ 20 
CHEESE eS A 4 @_ 14% 3 @ 1% 
Brans—® bushel............. $310 @87% 220 @38% 
Pras—Canada, free, ® bu.. 115 @120 110 @115 
Eaeeas—Fresh,# dozen ....... 13 @ lie 14 @ 2 
POULTRY—FOWIS........0..0+6 i @ RMR 17 @ 20 
Turkeys—® D...... ce eee eeeeee —- @ — 15 @ 20 
ae yt aoe bpaee’ vesseceeeee 125 @300 150 @ 250 
Ducks, B pall......ccccscoe coos BS @12% 65 @12%5 
Spring Chickens—#@ pair..... —- @ — 50 @ 12% 
TURNIPS—®#_ 100 bunches - 800 @350 250 @ 600 
CaBBAGES—# 104 5 —-@ —- 800 @6 0) 
Ontons—® 100 SEE — @ — 800 @4350 
BRooM -COoRN—? Bb 83@ 9 8 @ 9 
AprLEs—new, # barrel, ie —- @ — 200 @400 
New PoraToks—# ee - 250 @900 150 @300 
LETTUCE—@ 100. .........00006 150 @ 250 —- @ — 
TOMATOES— “y crate... = @ Si @ 1 25 
BEETs—@® 100............ coors — @ — 850 @500 
GREEN Pras—# bag......... -@ - % @ % 
STrine BEaNns— . ase. veeeeese — a 7S @ 100 
GREEN CoRN—# 100.......... —-@ — 7 @150 
CHERRIES—® P..........2+-. 008 6 @ 16 § @ 15 
GOoOSEBERRIES, # bushel..... 200 @25) 200 @300 
enema sab ben tonne 100 @150 5 @100 
CURRANTS—#® B........ 5 -@ —- 6 @ 10 
WHORTLEBERRIZS—# bush... — @ — 4 50 @ 7 00 
BLACKBERRIES—@ quart..... —-@ — 5 @_ 20 
WATERMELONS # 100......... — @ — 3000 @% 0 


New Work LivecSiock Markets, 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 


ey ee 50 72 3,487 21,509 87,962 71,080 
FUG OMB. «1.6 .-.0.0088 283 132 3.634 91'945 36,788 71,807 
MERE, JS Scpnies cal ; 23815 21,172 30,712 Aye 
SOY OU. .2050..<40 bee 19/691 32/349 63,090 
Total in Weeks. 121453 84,317 137,811 268,398 





do. for prev. 4 Weeks. ee 222 362 16,528 70,305 150,554 270,991 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Avera age ee 8,352 102 5,113 21,079 34,453 
do. do. last Month: :2.8305 90 — 4,182 17,576 37,658 
do. do. prev’s Month 070 8 8,987 13,211 84,004 
Average per Week, 1871. 187 = 88 2,801 «925,182 5,177 
Beef Cattie.—Several causes combined to make a 
dull cattle market the past month. One was the generally 
poor quality of the stock after the corn-fed cattle had 
nearly run out, and before the grass steers had be- 
come fat. They are now improving in condition each 
week. Besides this we have had too many cattle for the 
extreme heat of the past few weeks. Much of the meat 
would spoil before it could be used, while those employed 
in getting out and distributing ice took advantage of the 
situation, and struck for higher wages. Then, again, so 
many men of the various trades were unemployed and 
out on strikes, that the laboring classes had not the money 
with which to buy beef. Just at the close there is a better 
tone to the market, the prospect being favorable for a 
lighter run of aoe. Still the decline for the month has 
been more than 14. #2 b. 
Below we sive the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 
re. 4 91 
June 3, "dnc 'R@ite: dot "oe 10 "elec. do: 1 
July ist, do. 8 @15%e. do. do.10 @12 c¢. do. 11% 
July8th, do. %4@13 ce. do. do. 9 @12 e. do, 1113 
Milch Cows.—With a larger average, the cow trade 
has been variable during the past month. The market 
has been largely overstocked with milk, so that farmers 
were more inclined to reduce than add to their stock of 
cows. Just now there is more inqniry, and all the good 
cows are selling. Prices are rather higher all around. Com- 
mon cows sell at $35 @ $50, fair at $60@ $65, and good to 
prime at $70@ $80...... Calves.—These decrease in 
numbers as summer wears away, but their use is also less, 





x 





—$— EE 
The quality is poorer. Some of the best milk yeals 
as good as those sent in last month, but we now fa 
good many grass and buttermilk calves, ennars ch - 
in market for such last year, but they do not come hae 
Such animals sell low. Quotations of grass Calves rm 
8c. @ 5c. #@ Wb., live weight ; common to fair milk cone 
%c. @ 8c. ; good to choice, ‘Nc. @ 9%c.. - Sheep pr 
Lambs.—As lambs are ready for sale, and some of the 
ewes can be turned off, we are getting quite an increase 
of stock. The demand has also improved during the hot 
weather, mutton being decidedly a favorite meat durin 
the summer. Sheep declined at first, and have since rd 
proved, though they are scarcely as high as they were one 
month ago. Lambs have held their own, » notwithstanding 
itis the season when they are expected to decline, Quota. 
tions: Ordinary sheep, 5c. @5%c. # D., live weight ; 
fair to good, 6c. @ 64c.; prime to extra, ‘b%e, @ 6%. : 
few very choice, ic. Lambs, 8c. @ 10c. for poor; tic, 
@ 12%. for medium to good, and 13c. for choice Jerseys, 
see ee Swine.--With a falling off in arrivals there ig 
little change in the market. Heavy dressed declined to 
54c. during a scarcity of ice, but are now improved, 
There is seldom a sale alive, yearly all the hogs being 
consigned to slaughterers. Live are worth 4c, @ 4ye, 
city-dressed Western, 5% c. @ 6c. 








. 





containing a great variety of Items, including man 
good Iiints and ———— ra we throw inte small, 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co......Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and scal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 8 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 


Bound Copics of Volume Thirty 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our oflice; or $2.50 
each, if sentby mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each, 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price pa‘d by the original members; 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; makinga 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates, 

‘The Unien Pacific Railroad Co, 
—The Land Department at Omaha, Neb., reports: “ The 
sales of the Land Department of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., for the month of June, 1972, were 23,90041/; 99 
acres, amounting to $103,610.62, at an average of $4.30 
per acre. The total sales from July 28th, 1869, to the 
present date are 571,1697°/, 99 acres, amounting to $2,399,- 
410.55, at an average of $4.20 per acre. Sales in Apfil, 
1872, were 12,46687/, 99 acres, for $51,000.05. Sales in May, 
1872, were 16,83544/, 9, acres, for $67,746.” 





The Georgia State College solicits 
for its Industrial Museum models of machines of any 
character ; models of bridges ; plans and photographs of 
buildings, bridges, etc.; minerals, specimens of ores; 
specimens of woods; products of agriculture ; products 
of manufactures, exhibiting as far as possible the varions 
stages of preparation ; and generally whatever may illus- 
trate the industrial arts. Donations will be acknowledged 
by publication in the Catalogue, Direct all articles to 
President State College, Athens, Georgia, marked ‘For 
Industrial Museum.” 


Whe A. A. F. T. A. ©. 8., which of 
course everybody knows means the yearly “ mud-fog,” a8 
an irreverent lady of our acquaintance calls the “ Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science,” will 
hold its meeting at Dubuque, Towa, on the 2ist inst. The 
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meeting was appointed for San Francisco, but for some 
reason of which we have not been informed the execu- 
tive officers have changed it as above. We may add that 
the meetings of this association with the abominuble 
name are most charming re-unions, and we advise all 
lovers of science to attend the coming one. 





Post-Hole Augers.—‘ J. M. J.,” Halifax, 
N. S., asks if post-hole augers can be used on other than 
soft soils.—Yes ; they can be used anywhere in the ab- 
sence of large stones. Clay, gravel with stones no larger 
than hen’s eggs, sand, and peat can be bored with them. 





Grass-Rake.—“J. M. J.,” Halifax, N. 8., 
wants a machine for collecting grass and weeds after 
arrowing, so as to burn them.—The common spring- 
tooth hay-rake does this work excellently, A very useful 
rake can be made with a piece of 4 x 4 oak scantling, 
ten feet long, armed with teeth of half-inch round iron a 
foot long, and slightly curved forwards, furnished with a 
tongue to draw by, and a pair of stilts by which it may 
be lifted to release the load when gathered. 





Patent Rights.— J. N.8.,” Oconee Co., 
S. C., is about to organize a tile manufacturing company, 
and asks if he purchases a tile machine will he have to 
pay for a right to use it?—The purchase of a machine 
does not always include the right except for private 
use. If tiles are made for sale it is a matter for agree- 
ment if any royalty is to be paid on what are sold. 





Syrap from Cane,—‘N. §.,’’ Bounty 
Land, S. C., writes us that a neighbor made very fine 
syrup from cane cut before it headed out. If he will send 
an account of the process, from and including the cut- 
ting of the cane to the clearing of the syrup, it may be 
of interest to many of our readers. 





Rape-Seed in the South.—‘E. B.5.,” 
Virginia, asks if rape-seed will succeed in the South.— 
Yes; wherever the soil is in good heart, and if it be 
sown in the early part of the fall, s0 as to get well started 
before winter. Rape, turnips, and cabbages grow well 
with proper care as far south as Florida. 





Sulphur for Lice.—J. Ferry, Sonoma 
Co., Cal., says if “*C. D. W.”’ would rub sulphur into the 
ekin of his cattle it will clear them of lice. He has used 
it several years with complete success, 

Beans with Sunflowers.—G.W.W.,”’ 
Greencastle, Ind., asks if it will do to plant beans with 
sunflowers. One of his neighbors is making the experi- 
ment.—With a good rich soil, beans are often planted 
with corn and potatoes, and make a very fair additional 
crop. There is no reason why they should not succeed 
as well with sunflowers. Let us know the result of the 
experiment when complete. 





Subsoil Plow.—‘ J. M. J.,’’ Nova Scotia, 
wants the best subsoil plow for breaking up light sandy 
ground filled with roots of trees and shrubs.—The plow 
figured in American Agriculturist of June, 1872 (page 216), 
made with a sharp edge on the front, which might be 
steeled if necessary, would be as effectual an implement 
as any we know or could devise. 





The Best Force-Pump.— J. M. J.”— 
“‘The best force-pump to be used in a cemented cistern ” 
that we know of is the American Submerged Pump, 
often of late referred to in the Agréculturist. It may be 
set cither in or out of the water. 

Moles and their * Dark Ways.” 
—Valentine P. Hoffman, Egg Harbor, N. J., asks what 
he shall do with a species of mice which make under- 
ground ways like moles, and injure the roots of his trees 
and vegetables.—These are the American moles, which 
are much smaller than some of the European ones, and 
not mice, an| the best way perhaps to get rid of them 
is to trap them in their holes, which is difficult, or to 
poison them with pieces of apple covered with arsenic 
dropped in their holes, which often is of no use. A 
great many folks would like to know just how to get rid 
of them. A new mole-trap is advertised in the Agricul. 
turést, which he might try. 

Kennet. —G. L. Porter, Cedar Mountain, 
N. C., asks if cheese can be made without rennet, and if 
rennet can be procured at the North.—Cheese can be and 
is made by using acetic acid to procure the curd ; but it 
1s hard, and has not a good flavor. Rennet can be bought 
at or procured by almost any of the Northern seed-stores ; 
but it can very casily be made by taking the stomach of 
a sucking calf, and, without emptying the contents, fill- 
ing it with salt, allowing it to remain for two days, and 
then stretching it on a hoop of stout twig and drying it. 





Jomposting.—‘ H. R. McC.,” Clarksburgh, 
W. Va., asks if it would be proper to compost hog-pen 
manure with stable manure.—This would not be com. 
posting at all, but mixing, and nothing would be gained 
by the labor (or lost, except the labor). A compost isa 
mixture of fermenting substances with earth or other 
inert matter, which serves to dilute the riche~ materials, 
and they in their turn by their chemical activity render 
the added matter more soluble or more immediately 
available as fertilizers. 





Buatter-Worker.—‘ Thos. C. 8.,”’ Mount 
Auburn, N. Y., wants a butter-worker to put up butter 
taken in at stores into “straight lots.’—We know of 
nothing better than the Eureka butter-worker. 





A Good Native Cow.—J. W. Moore, 
Augusta, Ga., sends us the record of his native cow, 
which with her third calf, twenty-eight days old, gives 
five gallons of milk per day, besides feeding her calf. 
The cream of three days’ milk yielded five and three 
quarter pounds of butter. The cow is fed on two quarts 
of cracked peas boiled with kitchen slops at a feed, and 
hay. His wife is not satisfied with her churn. She should 
get a ‘* Blanchard.” 





China White Pigs.—“ N.,” New Albany, 
Ind., asks, ‘* What kind of breed are the China White 
pigs ?’°—We would suggest that this conundrum be pro- 
pounded to the Swine Breeders’ Convention, which will 
probably meet in Indiana next fall, and at which a com- 
mittee on ‘* breeds” will be prepared to entertain it. 

Circumventing the Cutworm., — 
“1D. S. K.,” Fort Plain, N. Y., has a plan to save his corn 
from the cutworm. He plants ten grains in a hill an inch 
apart, in a direct row, and not dropped promiscuously. 
Then, when the cutworm attacks the corn, it leaves suffi- 
cient untouched to make a crop where, if the plants were 
allin a bunch, they would be all destroyed. It is also 
easier to hoe a crop thus planted. 

Fence Wire. — Chas. E. Whitcombe, An- 
caster, Can., wants to know the best-sized wire for a fence 
to turn stock. We have used No. 9, one rod of which 
weighs one pound ; we believe this size is in general use. 

Grades and Crosses,.—‘A Farmer,” 
Bloomington, Ill., asks what is the difference between 
grades and crosses.—A grade is the offspring of native or 
grade and thorough-bred parents ; a cross is the offspring 
of two thorough-bred parents of different breeds. 





A Series of Questions, —‘T. W. 8.,” 
Ripley Co., Ind., asks.a batch of questions as follows: 
‘*Whichis the best book on raising Shorthorn bulls? ” 
‘*Does the American Agriculturist publish ‘ pieces’ sent 
by others than those employed to write for it?’ ‘ Does 
the Agriculturist insert pieces on all parts of agriculture ?”” 
—Replies: We know of no book specially devoted to 
Shorthorn bulls. If the ‘‘ piece’’ is of sufficient interest 
to our readers and sufficiently condensed for our crowded 
columns, we are always happy to receive the ideas of 
those who are interested in agriculture, and publish 
them ; a reference to the conteuts of the various numbers 
of the Agriculturést will answer this question fully. 





Mange.—‘J.A.0.,” Elkhart Co., Ind., has a 
horse which is always rubbing his neck when in the 
stable, and seems to be very itchy beneath the mane; 
what is the cause and remedy ?—It is probably mange, 
or an irritation of the skin which may develop into 
mange. Sulphur should be given to the horse in his 
feed—a teaspoonful in each feed would be a proper quan- 
tity during a week or ten days. The neck should be 
washed with carbolic soapsuds, and sulphur and lard 
rubbed into an ointment be applied to the parts affected. 

Cashmere Goats’ Wool.—“ J. W. M.,” 
Mount Vernon, Tenn., has a quantity of Cashmere goats’ 
wool, and wants to know its value and where there is a 
market for it. There is no market for the wool in NewYork. 
We have seen it stated that there is a demand for it in 
Philadelphia. But with the present insignificant produc- 
tion of this material there can be no regular market for 
it. The unshorn pelts can be sold in New York, where 
they are made into rugs and trimmings for ladies’ sacks. 
Write to some of the commission agents who advertise. 

Soap-Scraps.—“ Subscriber,” East Provi- 
dence, R. I., has a quantity of soap-scraps, and asks ad- 
vice as to the best mode of using them and for what crops. 
One of the best ways of using them is to spread lightly 
on a clover sod and plow them in forcorn, Another but 
more laborions method is to compost them with earth, 
lime, and ashes, until they are all reduced to a fine mass, 
and then spread at the rate of a two-horse load per acre 





on a newly-mown meadow, or harrow the same quantity 
in with the seed of fall wheat, or put a small shovelful 
into the hill with corn or potatoes, It is not lasting, 
but quick in its effects and good for grass or corn or roots. 

Kerosene and Lice.—Wnm. King, Green 
Bay, Wis., ‘‘ has tried kerosene oil as an application to 
kill lice on calves, but their backs became sore ; was it 
the kerosene that caused it?”—We suppose he means 
the calves’ backs became sore, and do not wonder, for 
kerosene oil will readily inflame the skin. Crude petro- 
leum should have been used in small quantities, or the 
kerosene should have been mixed with lard, 

Running at the Nose.—“0O.,” Elk- 
hart, Ind., wants a remedy for a horse troubled with run- 
ning at the nose.—It is quite impossible to answer such 
ill-defined questions. The complaint may be catarrh, 
the result of a cold merely, or it may have progressed 
into a confirmed nasal gleet or glanders, in which 
case the disease would be either too serious or danger- 
ous to trifle with. Better take advice from a vet- 
erinary surgeon, A catarrh may,generally be cured by 
giving warm bran-mashes with a teaspoonful of salt- 
peter added, and a bag of scalded bran hung so that the 
nose can be steamed for a few minutes daily. 





Clover-Seed, — “A Subscriber,’’ Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., asks which is the best method of saving clover- 
seed, the best machine for hulling the same, its cost, and 
where it is to be procured.—Clover-seed should be saved 
by cutting the second crop when the seed is ripe, gene- 
rally about September. The crop should be stacked or 
put away until cold frosty weather, when it should be 
thrashed and hulled, Hulling machines may be bought 
at any large agricultural implement store ; price about $55. 


Warbles.—L. W. B.” says if “A. B. F.,” 
‘‘or any other man,” will brine the backs of his cattle 
once every week during the summer months they will 
not be troubled with warbles or grubs.—We notice in a 
‘*journal” devoted to stock the ridiculous statement that 
these grubs are the larve of the sheep-fly (@istrus ovis) ; 
that they will kill small cattle, and squirrels and rabbits. 
This is quite wrong. The parent fly is one of the gad- 
flies, the @strus bovis, and no other animals but horned 
stock are troubled by them, and although there are few 
cattle altogether free from these grubs, we never heard or 
read of a casc in which an animal was seriously injured, 
or killed by them, 


For other Items see page 313, 
oa 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS. — Lies 
Nailed.—Sevéral readers inform us that when we de- 
nounce medicines and other humbugs, and country agents 
write to the. head-quarters of these operators, they are 
told that the reason for our denouncing them is, because 
they do not advertise with us, or because we have tried 
and failed to get the printing of their circulars, etc. 
This dodge was tried also before the jury in the Byrn 
libel suit. Two simple statements will squelch these 
dastardly falsehoods. érst; We have no job printing- 
office; we do no printing for others, but even hire our 
own Circulars and job-work done in other offices. Second : 
We never admit medical advertisements, nor any others, 
except from good, reliable parties, doing a fair square 
business in a fair way, though tens of thousands—yes, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been offered%hs 
to advertise these things. We could get rich in a year if 
we admitted the advertisements of thesé medicine-sellers 
and of others who give little or nothing, or worse than 
nothing, for the money they receive, and who can there- 
fore pay largely for advertising... .... The “* Queer”’ ope- 
rators are shown up in another article, giving an interest- 
ing account of their mode of reaching people. Brown & 
Billings, 292 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Geo. Har- 
rington, Monument square, Baltimore, Arthur Deben- 


| ham, 190 Broadway, N. Y., and others, are in the game 


line, with the Masonic and I. 0. O. F. dodge. They 
operate in Ontario as well as in the United States...... 
The ‘‘ Queer” operators at 22 West 4th street, New York, 
have carried on the ‘Spanish Policy” dodge, with new 
features, under many names, such as Edward Barnes, 
Martin Ellenwood, etc., to confuse the Post-Office clerks. 
He sends out gilded certificates, pretended to be signed 
by N. A. Personia, Madrid, Spain, which state that the 
recipient has drawn a $200 gold watch, or other valuable 
article, that will be forwarded to him on receipt of the 
usual five per cent ($10)—and some ignorant people bite 
the bait and lose their money!..... “ Constant Readers” 
and others will be worse than foolish if they give the 
slightest credence to those advertising doctors with high- 
sounding names and positions...... A Connecticut reader 
gives us an account of a visit to an Ann-street swindling 
shop of the envelope order. We have often shown these 
up. The only safe rule is to avoid all those shops (and 
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their circulars) which pretend to give $2 for $1, whether 
by ticket, envelope, or otherwise. ..... If any reader is so 
simple as to believe the medical story of the so-called 
“old Marcus Pettigrew " and his daughter, they will have 
to suffer for their greenness. Any one who receives and 
distributes the circulars or medicines of this or any 
other advertised medicine is a nuisance to the commu- 
nity in which he or she lives. The plausible stories 
make well people sick..... Thos. D. Thorp, 737 Broad- 
way, the note swindler, previously exposed, continues 
his offers of Internal Revenue Brewers’ Stamps at eighty 
per cent discount, on the plea that his cousin prints them 
in the Government’ printing-office. Of course he never 
supplies any, claims that his offer is not criminal, and 
escapes by a legal quibble. Those who send money lose 
it, but will not appear as witnesses, as that would show 
them “ criminis”*—in attempting to buy pro- 
fessedly stolen stamps—and so the villain stands uncon- 
victed...... Those foolish enough to send fifty cents to 
H. T. Moore, Box 2,751, New York City, for a “‘ sure way 
to succeed,” and get $2,000 a year, have not ‘‘ gumption” 
enough to succeed in anything, or to keep money éf they 
get it...... The “Silent Friend,” proposing to teach 
everything, and some more, is another catch-penny 
humbng...... T. S. Pattison, Elmira, N. Y., is vigorously 
pushing his detestable lottery scheme, yclept a ‘‘Pre- 
mium Land Sale,” and we are sorry to see several other- 
wise respectable newspapers helping him by inserting 
his column advertisement...... Numerous letters give us 
details of how the writers have been swindled ont of $10 
to $500 each by those pretending to cure private diseases, 
early indiscretions, etc. Every one advertising such 
medicines is a quack...... If you want a “radical regen- 
erator,” go to a good well-known physician, but on no 
account tonch any of the quack medicines, and don’t 
read the circulars or symptoms, or you will surely be 
sick...... Dr. Fitler, of Philadelphia, claiming to be a 
Professor of Toxicology, etc. (where ? and by what autho- 
rity ?), doesn’t have as much confidence in others as he 
wants others to have in his medicines, for he requires 
pay of agents in advance, on his promise to buy the me- 
dicine back after six months if not sold. ‘It’s a poor 
rule that don’t work both ways.”’.. ....Give a cold shoul- 
der to all “Silent Friends,” “* Roads to Fortune,” oroide 
watches, butter-powders, and those who offer them.. .... 
“Just the Thing for Boys” is a villainous advertisement 
of just the thing no boy should have. Beware of ‘** Lock- 
Box 26, Lincoln, Il.”’ A mean villain offers vile things 
from that address. No wonder he is ashamed of using 
any name that the people there could find. How about 
the P.M.? He must kyjow who gets letters there...... 
Our space is exhausted, with sundry other humbugs on 
hand which must go over to next paper. - 





Hedges.—R. C. Hall, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Warder’s is the best, and indeed the only work on hedges. 
As you say, it is only full on the Osage Orange. This is 
the only subject he intended to treat, and the other matter 
was, as we understand, only added at the earnest request 
of the publisher who originally brought out the work. 
In the matter of articles on hedges, we will endeavor to 
comply with your request at the proper season. 





_ Kee on Weed.—Cyrus Nade, Christian Co., 
Ky. Itis impossible to tell the name of your plant, 
which “in the fall has beautiful specimens of ice attached 
t@its bark,” from the bark only. If youcan send us the 
flowers, we can tell you what it is. 





_«"Whose Mules.—We have received about a 
dozen letters from parties who have mules for sale, and 
have forwarded the names of the writers to the party who 

-made the inquiry for them. This occurrence seems to 
“point out that there are many parties wanting what others 

-have to dispose of, and it is obvious that the mutual in- 
terest of these parties would be best served by making 

‘their needs known to the public through the advertising 

columns of ‘the Agriculturist. 


A Specimen of ‘Bock.—F. N.,” New 
Albany, Ind., sends a specimen of rock, and wants to 
know if it contains lime, or is of any agricultural value, 
and ifit 6ccurs under the ** old red” or ‘* new red ” sand- 
stone. This rock is a fragment of clay slate, contains no 
lime, and is of no agricultural value; it is not crystalline 
»in texture, and does notoccur beneath the old red sand- 
“stone. Itie very similar to'some of the clays of the coal 
measures, but may belong toa still later age than the 
“new refi sandstone; without seeing it ‘in place,” it is 
©impossible'to give the exact geological position. 
-istd ater) _—_ 





vesy: 


n. work, and wants to bea 
feaustthat ;he.will not be able to make it as 
ion, which brings him a 

salary of $1,200 a year, out of which he can save $300 to 


$400. There is an old proverb applicable to C. I.’s case, 





which is, ‘‘ Let well enough alone.”’ He is better off as 
he is than thousands of farmers who work harder and 
make less than he does. 

Cooking Feed. — J. N. Robertson, Cass 
Co., Ill., cooks corn in the ear or meal for his stock, and 
finds it conducive to their health, and economical in the 
use of feed. He uses a trough with sheet-iron bottom 
and pine-plank sides, and ends similar to a syrup evapora- 
tor, in which water may be made to boil in a few minutes. 

Warts on Cows’ Teats.—“ Subscriber,” 
Snowshoe, Pa., wants aremedy for warts on cows’ teats. 
If the warts are quite small, cut them off with a sharp 
shears, and cauterize the wound with nitrate of silver (or 
lunar-caustic). If they are large, wet the wart, and rub 
the caustic on to it twice a day, after milking, until it 
disappears. 





Beef and Butter.—“H. H.,” Fern’s Mills, 
Mich., asks what breed of cattle are, on the whole, best 
to raise for beef and butter. If the pasture is luxuriant 
and can be kept “ knee-high” all the time, or plenty of 
feed can always be procured, grade Shorthorns of a good 
milking family will be the best; otherwise, Ayrshires. 





Ashes and Hen-Manure.—H. Hutchins, 
Allegan Co., Mich., asks if ashes and hen-manure are 
good for corn and potatoes, and how they should be ap- 
plied. They are excellent for both crops, and should be 
applied a handful in the hill, at planting time, well mixed 
with the soil. 

The Largest Milking in Twenty- 
four Hours. — “5S. 5.,”’ Alexandria, La., asks what 
is the largest milking ofa cow, during twenty-four hours, 
on record. Allen, in his American Cattle, mentions a 
Dutch cow owned by W. Chenery, of Mass., which gave 
in one day 354% quarts. We have a scrap cut from a 
French paper some years ago, which states that a cow in 
Holland gave in one day 39% quarts. These are the lar- 
gest recorded milkings we know of. 

Farm Gate.—A correspondent who forgot 
to affix his name to his letter, sends a sketch of a gate, 
‘not patented,” but the principle on which it works is 
patented ; it would therefore be an infringement. 





Concrete Buaildings.—‘ A Subscriber ”’ 
wants the address of aman who erects concrete build- 
ings. As this is a well-understood process, we should 
think any intelligent mason could put up such a building. 
We do not know any one who makes a business of it. 





Poison Ivy.—Paulus Keck, Dorseyville, 
Pa., asks how to destroy poison ivy. We killed by keep- 
ing the fence rows mowed during one summer. If there 
is any easier way, we should be glad to learn it. 





Sagar-Waste as Manure.—‘‘A Con- 
stant Reader,” Philadelphia, asks if the waste from a 
grocery-store, which consists of sugar and molasses 
mixed with sawdust, is worth hauling six miles in pre- 
ference to paying 50 cents per month per horse for stable 
manure. The stable manure is better worth paying for 
than the sweet stuff, which is little else than carbon and 
of slight use. All cattle have a sweet tooth, and are very 
fond of sugar, occasionally. It will do them no harm if 
they lick such waste stuff. 

Value of Sorghum Bagasse.— J. 
W. G.,”’ Ohio, wants to dispose of a quantity of bagasse 
of sugar cane. We would burn it and save the ashes, if 
we could not plow it under, and spread the ashes on 
wheat or grass. 

To Bring New Land into Culti- 
vation, — An “ Admirer,” Spring Lake, Mich., asks 
what he shall do with a piece of newly-cleared woodland, 
to getitinto cultivation. The usual mode is, to plow it as 
faras possible and plant potatoes, cultivating with the hoe. 
Take ap the crop in time to sow wheat, which is har- 
rowed in the loose soil, without plowing. Sow with the 
wheat six quarts of timothy, and in the spring four quarts 
of clover. Leave it in grass until the stumps and roots 
are rotten. : 


Kron-Weed.—Geo. Hoke, Mount Pleasant, 
Frederick Co., Md., has been looking out for roots of 
“Tron-weed,”’ and writes us for the address of the party 
who inquired how to destroy this weed, in October Agri- 
culturist. As his letter was without State orcounty, and a 





_ town of the same name is in five different States, we 


were unable to comply with his request. [N. B.—All 


letters should have county and State invariably added to 
post-office ;.many inquiries come tous that depend on 
correct locality for a proper reply.] 








Lard-Makers’ Refuse.—“‘I. Ff.» Ea 
wardsville, Ind., has a quantity of refuse from é lena: 
rendering factory, which consists of dry flesh, hair wk 
bones, easily pulverized: how can he best use it?—His 
method of composting this valuable material with fer. 
menting stable manure and earth is excellent, and wil] 
make a very active and lasting fertilizer, of which ten to 
twenty loads per acre will be a fair dressing, 





. 

Cure for Stifle.—“B. J. C.,” Wilton, 
Minn., asks if there is any cure for a colt that was 
stifled” a year ago. It is probably past cure now; - 
taken at the earliest moment, it is often incurable, but 
when confirmed by long standing, the case is hopeless, 
Strong astringent lotions applied to the stifle-joint, chiefly 
on the inside of the thigh, good food, and absolute rest are 
the only remedies. 





Clover in Virginia. — “F.,.” Concorg 
Depot, Va., has lately removed from New York State to 
Virginia, and finds the country suitable for sheep and 
clover. He can show a nice stand of clover and a good 
flock of Merinos there. 

To Destroy Milk-Weed. —“F. Van 
D.,” Oneida Co., N. Y., asks how to destroy Milk-weed, 
We know of noplan but plowing the ground and harrow- 
ing up the roots and picking them off. No surface appli- 
cation will answer. 





A Calecareous Soil.—“ A Subscriber” 
asks, What is a calcareous soil ?—It is one which naturally 
contains carbonate of lime. Lime exists in the soil gen- 
erally in the state of carbonate, and sometimes as gu). 
phate, in small quantities. 

Hay-Press.—“G. L.,”’ Blairsville, asks fora 
hay-press that will press 400 to 570 pounds of hay into a 
bale. We don’t believe there is such a press in existence. 
The heaviest bales of hay we have seen averaged six 
to a ton, or 333 pounds each ; the majority are lighter. 





The Lime Interest.—H. Wildey, Carroll 
Co., Ill., asks if we know of any paper published in the 
lime interest. Wedo not knowof any; if there is any 
such, we should like to know of it. 





Mard-milking Cows. —E. Ryder, 
Brewsters, N. Y., writes that he improved a hard-milking 
cow by enlarging the orifice of the teat by inserting care- 
fully the sharp blade of a fine penknife. The orifice 
should be enlarged sufficiently to allow for some contrac- 
tion, which will occur during healing. If a small wooden 
plug is kept in the teat, during healing, no contraction 
will occur; the plug should be rubbed with sweet oil. 





A Pig that has Fits.—“ Wn. A. W.,” 
Foster Center, R. I., has a Chester White pig that is 
troubled with fits. He feeds meal-pudding, warm. This 
may be the cause. Fits are caused sometimes by worms, 
and sometimes by indigestion; warm feed causes indi- 
gestion. Feed cold mush. 





To Cut Corn-Fodder.—W. 8. H.,” 
Niagara Co., N. Y. Corn, sown for green fodder, may be 
cut either with the mowing machine or with the com- 
mon cradle. Our practice has been to cut with a one- 
horse mower sufficient for one day, and cart it to the 
barn ina one-horse wagon. The horse is moved from 
the wagon to the machine, and back again, when needed, 
and the work is very quickly performed ; when the field 
is near to the barn, fifteen minutes’ time is sufficient. 


The Cost of Keeping Rats.—A stack 
of wheat was lately thrashed on an English farm, ac- 
cording to the Farmers’ Chronicle, out of which 1,040 
rats were taken ; only three escaped out of the lot. The 
damage done is not stated, but can easily be estimated. 

An Aged Parrot.—A parrot lately died 
in England, which belonged to an old lady, a Mrs. Turner, 
and which had belonged in turn to her mother and 
grandmother ; it was said to be 113 years old at its death. 





Strawberries set in July.—“ W. M. 
B.,” Weston, Ct., asks if strawberries set out ina pea- 
bed in July will bear next year, or if it will pay better to 
plant turnips.—If the strawberries can be taken up with 
a ball of earth—better if potted—and put out so that they 
will not be checked in their growth, they will give a good 
crop next year. The other question depends upon the 
relative price of strawberries and turnips in your market. 
Properly managed, there should be no difficulty in getting 
a good crop of strawberries. 





For other Items see page 313. 
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Read Tax in Ohio.—Referring to some 
wemarks in ‘* Walks and Talks ” in the Jane number of 
tthe American Agriculturist, Ino. 8. Bowles, of Ohio, 
-writes: ‘* Hore 'in‘Ohio‘a'man is taxed so many dollars 
road-tax xovording'to’property, but he has the privilege 
of wotking ‘it out’at’$150 per day, or $3 per day for a 
zewnand'téam,'and wagon, or scraper. No supervisor of 
roalis éver objééts to a man’s working his road tax in the 
sapring. On‘the contrary, he very often insists on it. It 
iis the farmers who generally object to working out road 
ttax untilffill, when they have nothing else todo. Some- 
ttimes,'Kowever, they do the work in May. When we 
}pldwvend scrape we only have as many teams as there are 
tacipers. When we draw gravel, in which most of our 
Work consists, we have a number of teams and wagons 
“at it, and enough extra shovelers to keep the teams on 
the road, and not at the gravel-pit, nearly all the 
time. Every man has a poll-tax of two days’ work 
to perform yearly. ‘The sipetvisor can either allow 
one day with a team, or call for two days at shovel- 
ing gravel. If he needs shovelers, he will do the latter, 
More work can be accomplished at the same expense by 
the teams Deing constantly on the road than if every 
man’s team stood still until he filled his own wagon.”— 
No doubt about that. We fear, however, that every dis- 
trict is not favored with such a sensible supervisor. 
Road-making or repairing requires some experience and 
much good judgment, and we can not but fear that a 
good deal of time is lost in doing work at the wrong 
season, and in not half-doing it. The commonest mis- 
take is in not providing good drainage. Three inches of 
well-screened gravel laid on a thoroughly-drained and 
wounding road-bed will make a far better and more en-- 
during road than a foot of unscreened gravel laid in the 
wet spots. There is dirt and sand enough on our roads 
without drawing them from a gravel-pit, 
Night-Soil.—“C. C.” asks how he shall use 

two loads of night-soil.—Mix it with a few loads of fine 
earth, and puta handful or two into each hill of corn. 








The Wisconsin State Dairymen’s 
Asvociation has decided to establish the coming 
season semi-monthly market days at the city of Water- 
town, for the sale of dairy products. 





‘What is the Matter with the 
“Horse ?—“ A.L. B.,’’ Trenton, Pa., has a horse which is 
stupid and dull, as though something were the matter with 
the head. Possibly there is: if tuere is redness of the 
eyes, it may be caused by inflammation of the brain, or 
il may be caused by overfeeding, or a too tightly fitting 
collar. Books in such a case are nseless, and the trouble 
is so ill-defined that we can not offer any advice except 
to consult a veterinary surgeon about it. . 

A Patent Wanted.— ‘S. 8.,” Bedford, 
Pa., sends us a sketch of a farm-gate which he claims is 
a new thing, and wants our opinion about it. As the 
claimed improvement has not the least novelty, we give 
our opinion, and would not advise ‘*S. 8.” to spend any 
money over it. We think that the gate business, being 
already hampered with over 100 patents, should now be left 
in peace, and inventors turn their attention to methods 
of doing without gates at all; and fences as well. 





Buffalo Bulls.—If ‘‘P. B. B.” will send 
his address (former one mislaid), we will give him the 
address of parties who can furnish him with a young 
buffalo bull, or he can apply to the party who advertised 
them for sale in the July Agriculturist. People often 
don’t know that they want many such things until they 
discover that they can get them, and the ‘‘ Basket”’ is 
not exactly the proper vehicle for carrying buffalo bulls 
and the like between seller and buyer, 

Shall He Buy or Hire a Bull ?— 
“Pp. M.,” Pleasant Run, Kansas, asks if he shall buy a 
thorongh-bred Shorthorn bull at $200, on @ year's credit, - 
or take him on shares of half the value of his services. He 
has 20 good native cows. We would advise the latter 
course, lest when pay-day comes inconvenience should 
arise in meeting it. A farmer, as a rule, should never run 
in debt, except to drain or manure his farm, and then only 
in rare cases. When the funds are in hand, then buy a 
bnil as soon as possible, 

To Improve an old Meadow.— 
“J, F. R.,° Norwalk, Ct., wants the best manure to 
start the grass on an old, ran-out meadow, in the absence 
of stable manure. We would harrow the meadow witha . 
sharp, heavy harrow, and spread 300 tbs. of fine bone- 
duet early in spring, with a little timothy seed where the 
gtound fs bare. Harrow again with a very light harrow 
ora bush. If swamp muck could be dug through the 





summer, 8 top-dressing in the fall would be useful. 


Is it too Late to Sow Mangel- 
Wurzel ?—It is too late to grow a large crop. Butif 
the ground is rich, mellow, and clean, a fair crop may be 
grown, sown as late as the first week in July. Seed- 
growers who raise moderate-sized roots for the purpose 
of setting them out for seed next spring, often sow as 
late as the first or middle of July. They sow in rows, 
say 2% feet apart, and leave the plants six inches in the 
rows. If the ground is moist and the seeds are sown by 
hand, a week or so may be gained and. much Weeding 
saved by soaking the secds for 48 hours before sowing, tak- 
ingcare to change the water at least every 12 hours. Tf, after 
soaking fot 48 hours, the ground is not ready, pour off the 
water and keep the seed mééist until you ate ready to plant. 
Tt can be kept twe or three days, or even until it sprouts, 
without injury, provided the ‘sprouts ‘are not knocked 


off in planting. 


‘sWhat is a Hogget? —It is an Eng- 
lish term applied to ‘sheep, ‘and, like many other similar 
terms, does not seem to have any very definite meaning. 
Webster, quoting from the American agricultural writer 
Skinner, ‘says, *‘ A hogget is a sheep two years old.” As 
we understand the matter, however, the general meaning 
of the term as used by English farmers is a sheep, male 
‘or female, from the time it ceases to be a lamb until it is 
shorn for the first time. After it is shorn it is a “‘ shearing” 
or “shearling ;’? when shorn the second time, it is a ‘* two- 
shear” sheep, and when shorn the third time, a ‘‘ three- 
shear” ram, ewe, or wether, as the case may be. A “‘hog- 
get,” then, is a lamb, without regard to sex, from five to 
fifteen months old, or until it is sheared. After that it 
ceases to be a hogget and becomes a shearling. For 
the sake of distinction itis, we believe, proper to say ewe 
hogget, wether hogget, etc. 





Artificial Cider.—“ D. P. B.” We have 
no formula for artificial cider, and if we had, should not 
publish it; we do not believe in sophisticating. 





Roaches — Insect-Powder. — L. G. 
Hedge. If you can get fresh Persian Insect-Powder, you 
can get rid of roaches or cockroaches. Here let us state 


that all the various “lightning,” “electric,” and other bug- s 


powders are only this done up in small packages. The Per- 
sian Insect Powder is the ground flowers of several spe- 
cies of Pyrethrum, and is put up in chests in the Cauca- 
sus. Its value depende upon its aroma, and consequently 
upon the care with which itis kept. The importers, when 
they open a case, immediately put the powder into pound 
bottles, securely corked. We get ours of Lasell, Marsh 
& Gardener, No. 10 Gold st., New York, in pound bottles, 
at $1.25 each. It is sure death to every cockroach it 
touches, We use a bellows and blow it into all the cracks, 
Get your druggist to order it for you. 

Clover amongst Corn, — “A Young 
Farmer” in New Jersey is engaged in raising green corn 
for the city market and wishes to grow a crop of clover 
between the crops of corn. The corn is off by the first 
of August, and some of it by July 20th. He asksifclover 
will do well sown at this season of the year; if so, he 
can grow corn every alternate year.—Yes, it will do well, 
sown in July or August, provided the land is clean, moist, 
and in good condition. Sow seed enough, say 8 to 10 
quarts per acre. If the crop can be removed and the 
land got in good condition by the middle of August, we 
should prefer to wait and plow, and thoroughly harrow 
the land before sowing the seed, and then roll. But 
otherwise it will be better to sow the seed among the 
corn after the last cultivating. 





Buggy Peas.—‘J.R.,” Wayne Co., N. Y. 
We know of no remedy. All youcan do is to feed out 


your peas to the pigs early in the fall, before the “ bugs” | 


grow large enough to eat their way out of the peas and 
escape. If fed out before the firstof November, there 
will be little loss of nutriment, as the pigs will eat peas 
@nd bugs together and grow’ fat on them. 





Pigs for Choice Family Pork.—A 
Jersey farmer writes: ‘‘ I raise quite a number of pigs, and 
sell them to people who get the city slops, and who want 
them to fatten at from six to ten months old. Have got 
my name pretty well up for raising the right quality of 
pigs, sothat orders come in from three months to one 
year ahead. This with a common stock of hogs, lightly 
crossed with Chester Whites, such pigs ranging from 275 
to 300 Tbs. at ten months old. Last fall I thought to still 
further improve part of my stock by using a Jefferson 
County boar, which has perfectly disgusted me with them. 
The pigs are now six weeks old, and I could put any of 
them in my overcoat-pocket, while my other pigs go from 
25 to 35 tbs. at eight weeks old. Now, what I wan't to 
know is, whether you think a thorough-bred Essex boar 
put to-Chester White or other large sows would give me 


pigs that-wonuld grow faster while young and mature earlier 


than others in which there is no Essex blood ?’’—The pigs 








from such a cross may not weigh any more at two of 
three months old than the Chesters, but they will be finer 
boned, smaller eared, fatter, and more stylish-looking, 
At any rate, this is our experience and observation. A 
second cross, if you select the best and most vigorous 
sows, will improve them still more. And if ‘well fed, the 
quality of the pork ‘can not be excelled. But it should 
be understood that such pigs will riot stand starvation and 
neglect. They are bred to grow rapidly and mature eariy, 
‘and must bave'something to grow with. 





Chester Co. Mammoth Corn.—‘ D. 
H. B.,” West Brandywine, Pa., disagrees with Thomas 
Wood, of Doe Run, Pa., when he states that the Chester 
Co. Mammoth corn is simply the result of good culture. 
He asks if heavy feeding would make native cattle equal 
in size to the Kentucky Shorthorns, and ifnot, could heavy 
manuring change an inferior grain into one of great ex- 
cellence ? The theory and practice of culture and breed- 
ing are against the views of ‘D. H. B.,” and in favor of 
those of Thomas Wood, and they prove that “‘ the careful 
cultivation of one distinct variety’ does not deteriorate 
it, but within certain well-defined bounds improves it. 
The highly-bred Shorthorns are the result of the careful 
and long-continued culture of a race of native British 
cattle, and are totally different in character from the un-+ 
cultivated progeny of the same race now existing. Besides 
it can be shown that corn cultivated without change of 
sced for sixty or eighty years, at least has not degenerated. 
Yet great improvement often results from the introduction 
of new or fresh varieties, 


Value of Bone-Black.—“W. A. G.,” 
Washington, asks what is the value of bone-black and 
Guanape guano as compared with raw bone and Peru. 
vian guano. Bone-black having by burning lost its 
animal matter, contains little or no ammonia, and its 
value is therefore less than that of raw bone, probably 
one fourth or even more. Guanape guano is so variable 
in composition that its actual value can not be stated. 
Generally, Dr. Voelker states it to be less in the best 
samples than Peruvian guano. What the poorest sam 
ples are worth it is impossible to say. . 





How to Smoke Meat. —“T. M.D.,” 
Baden, Mo., wants to know which is the best weather in 
which to smoke meat, wetordry. It is quite immaterial 
as far as regards the dryness or juiciness of the meat, 
This is affected by the degree of heat in the smoke-house, 
If the house is kept cool the smoking will leave the meat 
juicy, but if the temperature becomes too high the meat 
is dried. Damp weather affects only the surface, 





Stripping Cows.—W. H. Barns, Oak- 
wood, Kansas, has heard of folks stripping their cows 
into a small pail, and putting it directly into the cream- 
jar, claiming it is nearly pure cream, and always thonght 
it absurd. It is true, nevertheless, and we supposed 
everybody who had a cow knew that the last. drawn milk 
is much richer in cream than the first, 

About Borrowing. —A “Subseriber™ 
asks if we would advise a farmer who has 2 good farm of 
one hundred acres to borrow $2,000 to purchase stock 
for a butter-dairy farm. If the farmer knuws enough to 
lay out the money judiciously, the stock ought to be al- 
ways worth the cost, so that he reallyis not in debt; 
and we don't hesitate to advise any farmer to borrow 
money to improve the productive capacity of his ‘arm, 





The Sawdust, or “Queer,” Humbng. 


a 


This has been shown up often in these columns, The 
most extensive operator in this line now sends out the 
following circular, under seal, with no name attached, but 
a name is written and inclosed in it on a separate slip. 
As all letters to swindlers are stopped at the New York 
Post-Office, this fellow uses a great variety of names, 
changing them faster than they can be followed up by 
the Post-Office clerks. Thus, in a lot of the same. circu- 
lars before us, we find slips with the following names and 
many others, all giving the address of 22 West 4th street 
or 16 South Fifth ave., New York: Wm. Dalley, S.Yetter, 
Jonas Phillips, Wm. Coombs, Joel Jewells, John H. 
Kinkkard, Darius Driscoll, David Curran, Rollin Bur- 
dick, Henry Oatman, Martin Bowker, Lemuel Haines, 
Ezra Whitcomb, Joseph Hoffman, Jonas Moore, Herman 
Andrews, David Curran, etc., ete. As a curiosity, we give 
the circular entire. It will be understood that nothing is 
ever returned for the money sent, the sender not daring 
to expose himself as a would-be dealer in counterfeits. 
If one comes to the shop he is scared out of his money, 
or has it taken from him by a bogus policeman. If par- 
cels are sent out by express, C. O. D., they are filled with 
“ sawdust” or othe? -trash, the character of which is.not.: 
known until the recipient has paid a large bill and taken 
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his box to a private place. If he is suspicious, and don’t 
take out the box, he gets a lot of letters threatening ex- 
posure, etc.—all of no account. Here is the circular, 
which is sent out by the hundred thousand,and enough dis- 
honest greenhorns are caught to make it very profitable : 


“STRICTLY SUB-ROSA, AND THE SECRET NEVER 
TO BE IMPARTED TO A LIVING BEING. 


“My Dear Str: I take the liberty of sending you a Cir- 
cular that is printed by myself in my own printing office. in 
order Eanerepents may be known only to the few that 
I conclude to take into my confidence. 

“] hope that after I have placed confidence enough in you 
to send a circular of this kind, relating the nature of my 
business, that you would not be so treacherous as to even 
breathe the contents’ of this document to a living being; 
should you betray me, L. will find means to be avenged in u 
way perhaps you would not dream of. If you do not wish 
to enter into this confidential business with me, all I ask is, 
that you burn this circular and let the secret die with the 
flame. On the other hand, if you conclude to enter into this 
speculation, that will in afew weeks make you a wealthy 
man, I would also advise you to burn the circular and pre- 
serve the secret, as when this circular is destroyed all evi- 
dence against you and me is obliterated. 

** A person in a business of this character must be true to 
themselves, and as true as steel to the person they are doing 
business with. You should always abstain from the use of 
strong drink, for in that there’is great danger, as a person 
knows not what he might say whendrunk, Youshouldalso 
keep the secret of the business as still as the grave, not even 
hint at it to your nearest relation or breathe it to your sec- 
ond self. Now, with all the warning I[ have given you that 
is most necessary to adhere to without a single exception, I 
will proceed to state facts in reference to the business, 
which, if managed with care and shrewdness, will lead you 
to fortune without any one dreaming from whence your 
wealth came. - 

“In the first place, I wish to state that Iam an engraver, 
and said to be by those who are competent of judging, the 
most expert one in America. I have been employed by the 
U.S. Government for ten years. I superintended the en- 
graving of all the plates for the United States money. When 

he Government ceased to issue Greenbacks my services 
were no longer required, and as soon as I found that my 
time was my own I conceived tlic idea of engraving a few 
plates for. myself.and for my benefit, as I am well aware 
that a man can never become wealthy working for a salary. 
I have only recently finished the work that I began almost 
two years since, that is, the engraving of six plates which are 
exact duplicates of the Governments. Mine are the Fifty 
Cents, the One, Two, Five, Ten, and ib oy Gage plates, 
I have taken the greatest care in engraving these plates, and 
I defy the best experts to detect the counterfeits from the 
gentine. I deposited a few days since a large amount of my 
money.in six different banks in New York; they all accept- 
ed it without saying @ word; my money being all new, I 
thought it would not be advisable to deposit any more, for 
fear per might think sumething wrong. When it is depo- 
sited in banks there should be other money that has been in 
use mixed with it, then there wi]l be no suspicion, and I 
now need only a few true men to assist me for six months, 
then we will secure afortune that will enable us to enjoy 
all the pleasures that money can procure on earth. My 
bills are printed on exactly tlic same paper as the United 
States money,so that there is not a possible chance to detect 
the difference only in one way, which is this: the Govern- 
ment bills are numbered from one np, soare mine. If you 
should come across two of the same number, one will cer- 
tainly be counterfeit and the other genuine. If it is con- 
venient for you to come to New York, I wish you would; 
then you could see the money, and I would give you a few 
dollars to pass, then you would see that everybody would 
take it exactly the same as if it was genuine. 

“The = of my money is ten cents on the dollar; one 
half cash, and the other half as soon as the money is passed, 
State in your letter, when you order, how many’50 cts., 
$1.00, $2.00, $5.00, $10.00, and $20.00 bills you wish, so that I 
will know exactly how many of each to send. You must 
be sure to seal- your letter perfectly tight, and write my 
name very plainly. I will make the following discounts 
when large amounts are ordeted. For a three hundred 
dollar order the price will be thirty dollars. You must in- 
close ten dollars with the order, and the other twenty dol- 
lars when the money is passed ; and for larger orders at the 
following rates: 

$400 order for $40. Send $12 cash, and $28 when 
money is passed. 

$500 order for $50. Send $15 cash, and $35 when 
money is passed. i 

$1,000 order for $100. Send $25 cash, and $75 when 
money is passed. 

$5,000 order for $500. Send $100 cash, and $400 
when money fe poe 

$10,000 order for $1,000. Send $200 cash, and $800 
when money is passed. 

“When a large amount is sent, I pack it in a box and mark 
it in such a manner that no one would suspect it being 
money, and send it by Express. Always state when you 
order how you wish the money sent, and if by Express. 

“T will send you a hundred dollars assorted, on receipt of 
five dollars, so you can see how it passes, then you can order 
a large lot. 

“By all means come at once and see me if possible, and 
bring all the money you can_ possibly raise with you, so you 
will be prepared to buy a large stock, for this may be the 
last chance you will ever have to make a fortune at a single 
stroke. After you arrive in the city you can take the Broad- 
way stage and get out at Fourth street; walk down Fourth 
street, west side, until you come to No. 22; you will see the 

n‘ ency {@~’ over the door of the office. I oc- 
cupy the ground floor, so you will have no trouble in finding 
me. Butif you can not possibly come on here now, send me 

0, 20, 50, or 100 dollars in a thick envelope, by mail, or by 
express. Do not send by registered letter under any cir- 
cumstances. All registered letters are supposed to contain 
money, and Post-Office Clerks are apt to open them, take the 
money eg, my then seal them up as before, and send them 
through. You see if this were to happen it would fupece 
the ole thing. I guarantee tosend you back ten times 
the amount I receive, in the best counterfeit money ever 
issued, or if you prefer I will send my money to you C. O. D. 
by express, and you can pay the money due me to the 
express agent when he hands you the package. I sew the 
a in the lining of a coat, and pack it in many other 
ore I ship it, 80 no_one would dream of its being 
money. Now, rm Ay sir, [have disclosed this golden op- 
— to you in faith and hope—faith in your ability and 
delity, and ing that one — hence may find us both 
weal and happy, and I here pledge ou my word of 
honor that while you are faithfal to me 1 be true to you. 
name an dress is on the enclosed slip, which you 
keep, but burn this circular. 

“This is the compact which I sign, and to which you must 
(ree: ist—We mutually agree not to betray each other, 
i to this matter to no living soul. 2d—I am to 
har secure from observation, ten dollars of the 
feit money made for every dollar I receive 
‘When you come here to sce me, I am to 
) for every dollar you 
you have my m 





















Arsenic for Pigs.—W. W. Chance, Naples, 
Ill., says he has cured his pigs of paralysis of the hind 
parts, or kidney complaint, by giving a quarter of a tea- | 
spoonful of arsenic in their feed once a day. Pigs had 
been thus cured which had been affected for two months. 
[There are several other Jess dangerous remedies than 
arsenic, which are therefore preferable in all such 
cases.—ED.] 

Canker of the Frog.— X.,”’ Randolph 
Co., Ill., has a mare whose fect are out of order ; the frog 
is swollen, soft, spongy, and tender. What must he do? 
—This is probably canker, or it may be a commencement 
of thrush, caused by standing in a wet, foul stable or 
yard, or running in a wet, mucky ficld, or by an unhealthy 
condition of the blood. The soles should be washed with 
warm water and soap, then with a strong solution of 
blue vitriol (sulphate of copper); if there are any cracks 
in the sole, they should be filled with tow, soaked in the 
solution. If the general health is poor, that should be 
remedied at once by proper treatment. } 


Bones. — “N.,’’ New Albany, Ind., asks, if | 
bones ean be purchased at $8 perton, whether it would 
be cheaper'to: burn them to reduce them to powder than to 
buy bone-dust at $35 per ton. If the bone-phosphate alone 
is wanted, it would be cheaper to burn and crush them. 
If the ammonia is wanted as well as the phosphate, bone- 
dust from unsteamed bones would be cheaper at the price, 
as the nitrogen from fresh raw bones is considered by 
Prof. Johnson to be worth $24 per ton of bones. 

Buffalo Crosses.—‘“ Army,” Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, advises ‘“P. B. B.”’ (see Agriculturist, May, 
1872) not to use the buffalo bull for crossing purposes. 
He has lived during several years in the buffalo country, 
and they say there that a half-bred buffalocalf will have 
the hump common to the buffalo, which will be fatal to 
the cow in her efforts to produce the calf. Domestic bulls 
will not breed with buffalo cows. Near Chicago several 
valuable cows have been lost in the effort to give birth 
to half-bred buffalo calves. We give ‘‘ Army’s” letter, 
but he seems not aware of the fact that the buffalo bull 
has been crossed with success with the native cow, and 
the heifer calf from this union has bred with a buffalo bull. 





Salt-Cake. — “L. 8.,” Saratdga Co., N. Y., 
asks, what is salt-cake, and what is it worth asa fertilizer? 
Salt-cake, the refuse of the salt manufactory, contains 
mainly sulphates of sodaand magnesia or Epsom and 
Glauber salts and chloride of calcium, which are practi- 
cally of no value in agriculture, or but very little; in 
fact, they often do more harm than good. Such matters 
should not be used without a well-understood purpose. 





Artificial Manures,. —“ A Subscriber,” 
Bonsacks, Va., last year collected two tons of horse and 
cattle droppings, which he mixed with nine bushels of 
unslaked lime, same quantity of leached ashes, and four 
hundred pounds of guano. The mixture was pulverized 
and sowed with the drill at the rate of 100 pounds per 
acre on the wheat crop, with what advantage to the crop 
is not known. He thinks that if farmers knew what in- 
gredients to add to their compost heaps much valuable 
and cheap manure might be made.—This experiment is 
not a satisfactory one, because there is no result, for the 
reason that the effects were not watched and noted. 100 
pounds of such a compost is too small an application ex- 
cept for comparison. 500 pounds per acre would have 
been better, but the effects of it should be closely ob- 
served as a guide for the future. Besides, the mixing of 
fresh lime with ammoniacal manures is contrary to what 
is considered sound principle, unless plenty of ab- 
sorbent matter, as leaf-mold, swamp-muck, or even 
earth, is added to retain the escaping ammonia. 

Saltpeter.—‘“W. J.,” Fitchburg, Mass., 
asks if saltpeter would be of any benefit as a dressing 
for grass land. Nitrate of potash, which is one form of 

















saltpeter (nitrate of soda, called soda-saltpeter, being 
another), has been used as a dressing for grass with very 
good results in England, but in dry seasons it is apt to 
“burn” the crop. It should therefore be used with 
caution, and in quantities of not over 100 pounds per 
acre atatime. It encourages the growth of clover and 
the most valuable grasses, and tends to make the soil 
more absorbent and retentive of moisture. Nitrate of 
soda is not so highly thought of as nitrate of potash. 





To Drain a Flat Beaver Mcadow.— 
“Old Field” has a beaver meadow which he wants to 
drain, but there is not sufficient fall on his land. He 
suggests digging a fish-pond. This would not reduce the 
level of the water. If permission conld be got, the creek 
might doubtless be lowered a foot or two in much loss 
than a mile; if not, there is no resource but digging 
channels to collect the water, and sowing Red-top. 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
STILL OFFERED. 





MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, OPEN.—WEIGHT 2 oz, 
The General Premium List closed July Ist. The 
following Special Premiums are continued until 
further notice : 
The Multum in Parvo Knife for 8 


subscribers to American Agriculturist at $1.50 a 


‘year; or 4 subscribers to Hearth and Home at $3.00 


a year; or 5 subscribers for one year to both the 
above papers at $4.00 a year. (Knife sent post-paid.) 

The Beckwith $10 Sewing Ma. 
chine for 12 subscribers to American Agriculturist 
at $1.50 a year; or 6 subscribers to Hearth and 
FTome at $3.00 a year; ov for 10 subscribers to both 
papers at $4.00 a year. 

N. B.—Two half-year subscribers in all 
the above cases may count for one full year ina 
Premium Club List. 


Tl 


il: 





MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, CLOSED.—3 inches long. 


bd 


Raising Water.—T. N.” has his house 
40 fect above a spring, and 150 feet distant from it. What 
would be the best and cheapest wey to bring the water 
to the house ?—If there is a fall of several feet within 
80 or 40 feet of the spring a ram could be used, at a cost 
for pipe and ram altogether of about forty dollars. If 
there is no fall, a windmill might be used, at a cost of 
about $150, or less if made at home. See Agriculturist 
for May, 1872. 





a ee 


What Manures ?—“ J. M. J.” asks what 
manures, artificial or otherwise, would be best for soil 
composed of “‘ silex and silica,”’ oxide of iron, alumina, and 
sulphates and carbonates of lime and magnesia. This 
description is very incomplete, and although it might 
form the basis of a theoretical chemical formula as to the 
necessary manures, we do not consider it of any value 
practically. We never knew a soil which could not be 
improved by barn-yard manure, with a dressing of lime 
every five years, and good plowing ; and in the absence of 
a knowledge of the amount of silica or alumina contained 
in it, we would advise “J. M. J.” to pin his faith on to 
barn-yard manure as his main reliance, 
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A Technological Dictionary.—The 
greatest trouble one experiences in studying a language 
other than his own, is with the purely technical words— 
words that occur in business or the arts. If we think of 
the varied meanings that the words “ stick”’ and “‘ bar” 
and such like have, we can appreciate the difficulties 
which beset one in learning English; and the same 
trouble attends us in learning French and German. Ordi- 
nary dictionaries fail to give us the technical uses of 
words, and we gladly welcome three small volumes from 
L. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay st., entitled ‘* A Technological 
Pocket Dictionary in the English, German, and French 
Languages.’ The title sufficiently explains the scope of 
the work. The real value of ‘a dictionary can only be 
learned by use, and we can only say that this appears to 
be as valuable as its mechanical appearance is neat. 


Carbolic Acid in Soap. — “F. N.,” 
New Albany, Ind. The use of carbolic acid in soap is 


patented. We donot know the proportions, but in using 


it you would be infringing upon a patent right. 





Barberry Hedge.—“ F. N.,’”” New Albany, 
Ind. Procure the seeds in fall, and sow them then, or 
keep them in sand over winter and sow in spring. Treat 
them for one year just like cabbazes or other seedling 
plants, by keeping them clear of weeds and thinning 
where too thick. 

Holly-leaved Cherry.—“ P. W. M.” We 
trust we have no one in our office sostupid as not to know 
the difference between the Holly-leaved Cherry and the 
Holly-leaved Barberry, especially when the one has 
simple leaves and the other compound ones ; besides, the 
structure of the flowers is entirely different in the two. 

Sweet-Corn Suckering.— We have 
reports that one and another variety of sweet corn 
suckers badly in different parts of the country. As the 
same complaint has been made of different kinds of 
field corn, we are inclined to think that soil and climate 
affect the suckering. The only remedy we can suggest, 
is to grow those kinds in each particular locality that 
seem best adapted to it. Corn, whether sweet or field, is 
very readily modified by locality, and any one can bya 
little care in selection obtain what the gardeners call a 
strain” suited to his wants. 

Colorado Potato-Bug. — Many in- 
quirers. We must repeat, that if the bugs are too abun- 
dant for hand-picking, the only resort is the deadly poi- 
son, Paris green. Mix this with from twelve to twenty 
parts of flour, and sift from a perforated tin box, or one 
with a gauze cover, over the vines, while the dew is on. 
Keep the stuff away from children, and do not inhale the 
dust in using. If you must use it, keep in mind its virn- 
lently poisonous character. 

Weast Pow ders.—The immense and grow- 
ing consumption of the various substitutes for the old- 
fashioned saleratus we believe to be favorable to the 
health of the community. These mixtures are, in the 
main, carefully compounded, so that there shall be no 
preponderance of either acid or alkali, thus forming in 
the bread only 2 harmless, neutral salt. We have used, 
with mnch satisfaction, the preparation manufactured by 
Mezsrs. Dooley & Brother, and sold by them very largely 
throughout the country. 





Grape Cuttings. — “J. B. §.,’? Madison, 
Neb. You can do nothing about grape cuttings until the 
leaves fall. Then when you trim your vines make cuttings 
of two bude, or eyes each, tie them in convenient bundles, 
and bury them in sand in the cellar, or out of doors ina 
place where water does not settle. In spring set in rows, 
putting the cuttings six inches apart, and one bud at the 
surface, taking care to get them right side up; press the 
soil well to the bottom of the cuttings, and give the bed 
a mulch of leaves or litter. Most grapes will grow, treated 
in this way, but some varieties require a propagating- 
house. These you can raise from layers. 

“The Garden.” — Mr. Robinson’s paper, 
the establishment of which we announced at the time, 
continues its career with every appearance of prosperity. 
It differs in many respects from other English horticul- 
tural journals, and would probably best suit those of our 
readers who wish to keep the run of British horticulture. 
We are glad to notice that the editor finds frequent occa- 
sion to quote from our columns, and to transfer our en- 
gravings. He always gives credit in the most courteous 
manner, and is most heartily welcome. 

Mezquit or Muskeet Grass. — J. A. 
Reagan. M.D., Buncombe Co .N. C., asks about the value 
of “ Muskeet Grass.” its cultivation, and where seed can 
be procured,—This is one of several queries of the same 








purport. In a pretty extended tour in Texas, some years 
ago, we found that several grasses were called Mezquit, 
and we do not know of any particular one which can be 
designated as the Mezquit. It may be that some of our 
Texan readers can help our correspondent. We should 
be glad to get from our friends in different parts of Texas 
specimens (én flower) of the grass knownin their localities 
as Mezquit. Even so intelligent an observer as the late 
Mr. Affleck sent us the Buffalo grass as what he considered 
the true Mezqnit. 

Fruit Trees.—A correspondent at Bealton, 
Va., writes : ‘* Can you tell me how to make my fruit trees 
grow down, or heavier in the body of the tree? I have 400 
apple-trees, and as a general thing they are too light in 
the body.”,—Unless the trees are crowded, we do not see 
why they should be “ too light in the body.” An apple-tree 
that. has room to develop itself properly, will naturaily 
keep a proper proportion between the trunk and head. 


Night-Soil for Fruit Trees. — “In- 
quirer,” Brunswick, Me., asks if night-soil is good dress- 
ing for apple-trees, young or old, and if s0, best way of 
application.—We would use night-soil for corn and other 
quick-growing crops, and apply a compost of stable ma- 
nure or of muck and lime to the trees. 

The Plymouth Pulpit.—Messrs. J. B. 
Ford & Co., under the title above given, publish a sermon 
of Henry Ward Beecher each week. They now send us 
the fifth and sixth series, bound in two handsome volumes, 
and including the sermons of a part of 1870 and the whole 
of 1871. Mr. Beecher is a fnll-hearted, manly, hopeful 
man, and thoroughly impresses these characteristics upon 
his sermons. We can not conceive that one, whatever 
his ‘“‘ denomination,” or even if of no particular faith, 
can read these sermons without feeling refreshed. There 
is something in them to meet every phase of life, and 
every mood and temperament. Though the writer is not 
of the Plymonth pastor’s ‘‘denomination,’”’ he would no 
sooner be deprived of his Beecher than ourregular readers 
would be of their Agriculturist. 


Garden and Lawn Weed.—“ F. &.,’’ 
Rothsville, Pa. Your weed is the Low or Running Mal- 
lows, Malva rotundifolia. Children eat the slimy, unripe 
fruit-capsules, and call them ‘‘cheeses.’? There is no 
better mode of getting rid of it than the one you suggest 
—‘pulling and digging itont by the roots.” There are 
no specifics for destroying weeds and leaving useful 
plants unharmed. 

The Babcock Fire-Extinguisher. 
—aA bucket of water at the right moment is of more use 
in checking a conflagration than a whole fire department 
would be afew moments later. The Babcock Fire-Ex- 
tinguisher claims to have at hand a liquid more efficacious 
in extinguishing fire than simple water, and with a self- 
generating force to throw the stream where it is needed. 
As we understand the apparatus, it is upon the principle 
of a soda-fountain. By the turn of a ecrew a quantity of 
acid is emptied into a solution of alkaline carbonate, 
thus generating a force sufficient to propel the liquid, and 
the solution, being highly charged with carbonic acid, is 
more effective than the same amount of water. The ap- 
paratus seems to be constructed upon correct principles, 
and there is abundant evidence as to its utility. 





Chicken Cholera.—“ J. H. D.,” Perry 
Co., Ill., says that he never knew aesafcetida to fail in 
curing chicken cholera. He uses a piece of the drug the 
size of a marble to two quarts of corn-mea! mixed with 
water. We suppose that he first dissolves the assafeetida 
in water, though he does not say so. The drug is not 
really soluble, but if soaked in water can be rubbed up 
into a milky mixture. 


. 

Curious Corn.—“ Bermudian Subscriber” 
will accept our thanks-for specimens of abnormal corn. 
Such malformations are not very rare, had people eyes 
to notice them. One of yours is different from any we 
have seen, and with some others that we have on hand 
will serve to illustrate an article on the structure of corn 
that we hope to write when the weather is less tropical. 
We are always glad to hear from our Bermudian friends. 


Akebia— Kalmias from Seed. — 
“Mrs. L. E. D.,” Ohio.—We have no trouble with Ake- 
bia, treating it as we would any other hardy climber. In 
the last very severe winter some of the younger twigs 
were killed. The seeds of Kalmia are so small, and the 
young plants so delicate, that it requires an experienced 
cultivator to succeed with them. The trouble with the 
Abronia and other seeds named is probably due to the 
fact that they were not sown as soon as ripe. It is fatal 
to many seeds to keep them over winter. We never 
succeeded with Abronia fragrans. 





A Locustestang Orcherrd.-—'J. RB. 
E.,”’ California, Ky. _The “stinging” is mainly due to 
the incisions made by the female for the purpose of de- 
positing her eggs. The wounds, as well as the presence 
of a foreign body, the eggs, of course injure young trees. 
When the tronble ‘extends nearly to the ground,” it 
will be cheaper to replace the trees with new ones. 
When the branches only are injured, we should cut off 
and burn the perforated portions, Probably before an- 
other visitation yourgrees will get so large as not to he 
seriously damaged. When the locusts once come there 
is no known help. 
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Bee Notes for August.—By M. Quindy. 
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Any diseased stocks that have been neglected should 
be driven now. What little they may do will come good 
another year. In sections where buckwheat is abundant, 
boxes should be put on with reference to it. Remove ail 
boxes containing clover honey, to prevent their being dis- 
colored by that from buckwheat. As honey grows scarce, 
a weak stock will sometimes take every particle of honey 
from a box that they may have partly filled, while strong 
swarms may be gradually filling boxes. To seoure honcy 
from swarms disposed to remove it from the boxes, wiil 
require close watching. Toney in these boxes is nice for 
the table, and it might not be safe to put the boxes on 
another hive for filling, the supply of honey being limited. 
Any swarm coming out now, should be returned tothe hive 
from which it issued, after taking away the queen; or the 
half, with the queen, might be given to some gueenless 
stock, and the remainder returned to the old hive. Sur- 
plus honey that has been taken off, should be watched for 
worms. ‘Should there be any indications of the presence 
of worms. the boxes should be put in a close box and 
smoked with brimstone, care being taken not to have 
the fumes so strong as to discolor the combs. Keep good 
watch of weak colonics. If such are in movable frames, 
they may be given acomb or two of sealed brood from 
stronger ones. Queenless colonies, if in box-hives, may 
be broken up, and contents secured, unless in sections 
where buckwheat is plenty, when it pays sometimes to 
give them a queen, thereby guining a few combs for 
another year. 3 

If it is desired to rear Italian queens late in the fall, 
when native drones are gone, measures to secure the 
Italian drones at that time shonld be attended to now. 
A strong Italian stock that is getting honey shonld be well 
provided with drone combs, that they may he filled with 
drone brood. Or, if they do not raise drones, for want of 
honey, it will be necessary to save what they have already, 
No drones are reared for the season, after this month. A 
queenless hive, or at least one withont a laying queen, 
will preserve their drones best. Remove the qneen until 
ahont October. She may he given for the time to some 
nuclens, or'some other colony. 








ANOTHER JERSEY Cow.—Mr. Andrew Robe- 
son, of Tiverton, R. I. has an imported Jersey 
cow which dropped her first calf April 1st, 
1871 (when she was less than twenty-eight 
months old). From April 11th to January 6th, 
when she was dried for calving, she gave of 
milk 6,023 Ibs. She dropped her second calf 
February 8th, 1872, and from February 12th to 
Mareh 30th, both inclusive, $he gave 1,889 ‘Ths. 
Total for the year, 7,862 Ibs. Of the 365 days 
she was dry 83-days, and her milk was not used 
for 14 days... During the 819 days- when the 
milk was weighed she gave a daily average of 
20 Ibs. perday. Wecite this case rather because 
it is a carefully recorded one than because of the 
amount of milk given, but, at the same time, 
the cow must be commended as a very good 
one indeed, and a good representative of her 
valuable race. ” 





The: Value: of Night-Soil. 

From a German work, on “The Employment 
of Human Excreta and Animal Remains ‘in’ 
Agriculture,” by Wilhelm: Hahn, we: extract 
the following statement of the value to the far- 
mer of a manure that! is now almost entirely 
wasted in every part of our country. - Accord- 
ing to these tables, the human excrement: of 


| our population of 40,000,000 is equal, in respect 
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to its nitrogen, to one hundred million tons of 
cattle dung. This is a statement that needs no 
comment. We commend it to the careful con- 
sideration of all who care for the problems of 
national prosperity. 

Inquiry has shown that a grown person pro- 
duces daily 2 Ibs. of faeces, of which 14 Ib. is 
fluid, and 4 Ib. solid. 

In every 100 Ibs. of urine there are 4°/, Ibs. 
nitrogenous matter, in tle proportion of 
100 : 46°/,; so that in 100 Ibs. of urine we have 
about 2?/, lbs. nitrogen. 

In 100 ibs, of solid feeces we have 47/10 Ibs. 
nitrogen, so that in the yearly product of a 
grown person (547 Ibs. fluid and 183 Ibs. solid 
feeces) we have : 





In the finid........ 121/, Ibs. nitrogen. 
“  golid........ T/,lbs. 
Ree aS Be 195/, Ibs. nitrogen per annum. 
Or, in 100 Ibs. of the mixed feces we have 
2°/, lbs. nitiogen. 


So that, in respect ‘to nitrogen, 100 Ibs. 
mixed human feces are equal to: 
4173/, Ibs. horse dung. / 7531/, Ibs. cattle dung. 
4451/, Ibs. pig dung. 2981/, lbs. sheep dung. 

As compared with the best guano, which 
contains 18 per cent of nitrogen, the yearly 
product of a grown person would equal 1'/, cwt. 
of the latter, as regards nitrogen, or 100 Jbs. of 
mixed feces would equal 84'/, lbs. of best 
guano. 

In’ respect to alkalies, 100 Ibs. human feces 


equal 
109 Ibs. horse dung, 
112 Ibs. pig dung, 
In respect to phosphates, 100 Ibs. human 
feeces equal ; 
208 Ibs. horse dung, 415 lbs, cow dung, 
208 Ibs. pig dung, 1% Ibs. sheep dung. 
In comparing human feces with that of ani- 
mals, it would be well to take into considera- 
tion the fact that quantities of straw, etc., are 
mixed therewith. A comparison of human 
feces with stable manure will show that 100 
Ibs. of the former are equal in respect to nitro- 
gen to 
550 Ibs. horse stable manure, 753]bs. cow stable manure, 
560 Ibs. pig “A 9 400lbs.sheep *“* ‘ 
In respect to alkalies, to - 
135 Ibs. horse stable manure, 140]bs. cow stable manure 
142 lbs. pig 7 eg % lbs. sheep ‘ oe 
Or, in respect to phosphoric acid, to 
$20 Ibs. horse stable manure, 500 Ibs. cow stable manure, 
330 Ibs. pig pe rig 250.lbs. sheep ‘‘ o 
As the best guano contains about 12 per cent 
alkali salts, and an equal quantity of phos- 
phoric acid, 100 Ibs. mixed feces will equal 8 
Ibs. "guano in respect to alkalies, and 5 ?/, lbs. 
in respect to phosphoric acid. 


Tim Bunker on Underselling the Butcher. 
—_—_o— 
_ “Twenty-five cents a pound for fresh lamb 
in Hookertown!” said Seth Twiggs, knocking 
the ashes from his second pipe, and loading 
again. With his forefinger fumbling over the 
bowl and acting as rammer, he continued: 
“ Who'd ever ’ave tho’t when he was a boy, that 
he should live to see sich times! Why, I can 
remember when my father used to sell the hind 
quarters of sheep and calves for four cents a 
pound, and tho’t they were pretty well sold at 
that.” . 
__ “Mighty hard times to get a livin’, now,” ex- 
ned George Washington Tucker. 
“Ws allers ben hard times, sense T know’d 
y thing about ’em,” chimed in Jake Frink. 
+ What is the difference, whether lamb is five 
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111 Ibs. cow dung, 
51 Ibs. sheep dung. 
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cents a pound or twenty-five, so long as a feller 
haint got any to sell, and is too blamed poor to 
buy any! I take it.he is outside of lamb, 
altogether, high or low.” 

“It is along time since I have been outside 
of any,” said Tucker slyly. 

‘“‘ You must eat veal,” suggested uncle Jotham 
Sparrowgrass, who came limping up the walk, 
cane in hand. ‘Veal is only twenty cents a 
pound, and half of that for the soup pieces. 
Soup is wholesome.” 

“ But what is folks gwine to do that haint got 
the dimes to buy soup pieces—which means 
bones, I take it?” inquired Benjamin Franklin 
Jones. “I’m put to ’t every week to get enough 
to pay the butcher's bill, lettin’ alone rent. And 
ivll git to be pretty soon jest as bad here as it 
is in the old country, where poor folks can’t get 
meat more’n twice a week. It’s jest orful now.” 

“The butchers make about all the money,” 
said Deacon Smith. “I sell a calf for seven 
dollars, which dresses a hundred pounds. Ile 
dresses it in less than half an hour, puts it in 
his shop, and retails itat an average of fifteen 
cents a pound, and getsa dollar for the pelt. 
He gets nine dollars clear for his time in ped- 
dling my calf, and at the same time he is selling 
lamb, beef, chickens, goslings, and other things, 
and making them pay quite as well.” 

“That’s so,” exclaimed Uncle Jotham; “I 
don’t know a butcher within twenty miles of 
IHlookertown, thatisn’t a prosperous man. There 
is Brown, over in Shadtown, begun business 
there twenty-five years ago, so poor that he was 
hardly worth the clothes he stood in. He 
borrowed a little money, and begun to butcher 
and carry meat around on a wheelbarrow. He 
couldn’t afford a horseand wagon. Next year 
he bought one. Then hebought a piece of land 
and put upa slaughter-house. Then he bought 
more land, to put his slaughter-house manure 
upon, and raised the biggest crops in town: 
And it has been more meat sold and more land 
bought every year since, until Brown is as well 
off as any man in Shadtown. There was Jim 
Johnson, from the Whiteoaks, so poor that he 
used to grease the wheels for Kier Frink’s coal- 
cart at a cent a piece, and glad to get the job. 
Ilestarted business at the Ferry, just as the war 
broke out, buying lambs, calves, etc., of the 
farmers, and peddling them, until he opened a 
butcher’s shop in the village. Now Johnson is 
worth twenty thousand dollars, and is doing a 
business worth three thousand dollars a year. 
Any man witha decent character makes money 
as a butcher in our villages.” 

“Wall, what ye gwine to duabout it?” asked 
Jake Frink, philosophically. “It stands tu 
reason that they’ll buy cheap jist as long as 
folks is fools enongh to sell so, and they’ll sell 
dear jist as long as folks will buy of ’em.” 

“ Undersell ’em,” I suggested. 

“That won’t du hardly,” said Seth Twiggs, 
puffing away at his pipe; “ ye see we've gottwo 
butchers in Hookertown, and I've noticed that 
meat isa plaguey sight dearer than when we 
only had one. Now ye see, if we bring in 
another butcher to undersell ’em, they’ll jist 
buy up this third man, and fix prices to suit 
themselves. Another family has got to be sup- 
ported in Hookertown by selling meat, and 
those who eat meat have got to foot the bills. 
You don’t catch butchers doing business at 
their own expense.” There wasa puff of smoke 
at this last sentence by way of emphasis. 

“ Suppose farmers undersell the butchers,” I 
suggested. 

“That will do,” said Deacon Smith. “As 
near as I can calculate, our butcher just about 





doubles his money on every calf and lamb he 
buys. If he gives seven dollars for a calf, 
gets, for his time in dressing and Selling, se : 
more, and while he is doing this he is doin a 
same thing by the other meats in his stajj . os 
might do this at much less profit and still do ‘ 
thriving business. If his meat costs him ce 
and he sells at twenty, I, who raise the ‘ 
can sell at fifteen, and still do quite as good a 
business as I am doing on the farm, If J was 
a large farmer, raising calves and lambs by the 
hundred, instead of by the score, I might not 
be able to do this. It might be better for me 
to sell in the lump at a less price. But I only 
do asmall business, like most Connecticut farm- 
ers, and I have time to speculate a littie and at. 
tend to anything outside of my regular pygj. 
ness that promises to pay well. It won't inter. 
fere with my day’s work to dress a calf or 
lamb at evening, and send it round to my 
neighbors next morning. If I have two or 
more to dress, I have only to take them with 
me to Shadtown when I go to mill, and I dispose 
of them at the store without any loss of time, 
I have to go to mill every two or three weeks, 
and I almost always manage to take something 
to market at the same time—eggs, poultry, 
lamb, veal, or beef. At the end of the year J 
have sold fifty lambs or more, and a dozen 
calves, and all my poultry, and have had thead. 
vantage of retail prices, which is, at least, twen- 
ty-five per cent better than the butchers would 
havegivenme. People get their meats cheaper, 
and nobody has any cause to grumble. It 
makes about four hundred dollars difference in 
the yearly receipts of my farm, and that comes 
toa good deal in the run of a lifetime.” 

“Butcher Clark does grumble though,” said 
Jake Frink, “and says if it wern’t for Deacon 
Smith, Tim Bunker, and a few more old skip. 
flints, he could make some money.” 

You see the drift of things up here in Hook- 
ertown from this talk of my neighbors. The 
high price of meats is under discussion, and how 
to get them cheaper. Farmers sell cheap 
enough, and it does seem as if some way ought 
to be contrived to prevent the doubling of prices 
before the meat gets to the consumers. Someof 
us send dressed calves to New York and get re 
turns at six and seven cents a pound, when such 
meats are quoted wholesale at eleven to twelve 
eents, and are sold to the consumer at an aver- 
age of twenty. I guess Deacon Smith has got 
hold of the root of the matter, and farmers must 
kill their own animals and peddle more, It 
will cultivate the spirit of trade a good deal 
more, and that is what is needed to wake up the 
farming population. Full,one half of the suc 
cess of farming depends upon selling well. 
Fam products are not well sold when the farm: 
er does not get three fourths of what they cost 
the consumer. I have noticed that these trad- 
ing farmers always get ahead and increase their 
lands and flocks wonderfully. There was Giles 
B..iley, on Sweet Briar Hill, as reugh a region 
as can be found in New England, who followed 
meat peddling until he was eighty years old. 
He appeared regularly in Hookertown on Tues 
day morning, after a ride of a dozen miles, with 
his load of home-dressed lamb, veal, poultry, oF 
whatever he had to sell, and was generally 
knoyvn as Tuesday Bailey. He always kept 
first-rate meats, dressed them neatly, and under 
sold thé-butchers, who never quite forgave him. 
He became one of the largest landholders and 
richest. men in his town long before he died. 
Underselling the butchers did it. 


1 Yours to command. 


Hookertown. Ct., 
TrmoTtHY BUNKERS, Esq. 


June 15, 1872. 
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Digging and Storing Early Potatoes. 





We know a large potato-grower in Western 
New York who dug ten or a dozen acres of 
Early Rose potatoes last year in August. He 
was offered forty cents a bushel for them at the 
time, but thinking they would be higher he 
pitted them in the field. He apprehended no 
danger, and it was only for some casual reason 
that he opened one of the heaps, when he was 
surprised to find it so hot that he could scarcely 
pear his hand in it. Had they been left a few 
days longer every potato would have been 
spoiled. As it was, he immediately drew them 
into his barns and basement cellar, and was glad 
to take the first offer he could get for them. 

Early potatoes should be barreled and mar- 
keted as soon as they are dug, or else they 
should be placed in thin layers or small heaps 
ina barn or cellar, and turned over occasion- 
ally if there are any signs of heating. If this 
can not be done, it is better to leave them in 
the ground until cool weather sets in. In the 
case we have alluded to, the farmer dug them 
because he wanted to sow the land to winter- 
wheat. The expense of handling potatoes is so 
great, that, as a rule, those farmers make the 
most profit, especially in the case of early pota- 
toes, who ship them directly from the field. 


Shad-Planting in the Mississippi Valley. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





DENVER, COL., July 8th, 1872. 

Connecticut River shad were planted in the 
South Platte yesterday, after a five-days 
passage from the hatching-boxes at Hadley 
Falls, Mass. This brief item of news will be 
read with more interest afew years hence when 
the shad has taken possession of the Platte and 
the streams below, and fishing stations are as 
numerous upon their banks as they now are 
upon the Hudson and the Connecticut. We 
all know that the shad could be eaten here in 
the fresh state, brought over the plains packed 
in ice, and served up at the tables of the rich 
as a rare and costly delicacy. But can the 
Alosa prestadilis of our Atlantic streams be 
transplanted to the valleys of the Ohio, the 
Missouri, and the Mississippi, and become as 
plenty and cheap as they are in their native 
streams ? Can the sons of the East take along 
with them their fish as they do tbeir cattle, 
and make them a source of pleasure and profit 
in their new homes? These questions, dis- 
cussed by fish culturists for a few years back 
with great interest, got into Congress at the 
close of the session, and a small appropriation 
was made to test the practicability of planting 
shad west of the Alleghanies, and of trans- 
ferring some of the varieties of the Salmon that 
swarm in the rivers of the Pacific to the 
streams of our Atlantic coast. The appropria- 
tion was put in the hands of Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, United States Fish Commissioner, who 
acted with great promptness in the matter of 
shad-planting. We took interest enough in the 
Agriculturist families of the great West to take 
a share in the work of distribution. Seth 
Green was at the close of the shad-hatching 
season upon the Hudson, and started with 
25,000 fry for the Mississippi, near St. Paul, 
Minn. We left Hadley Falls at six o’clock 
A.M., July 2d, with 2,000,000 shad fry, just 
taken from the hatching-boxes in the river. 
The season is several days later than last year, 
but the parent shad are more numerous, and 


Mr. Smith, who has charge of the hatching, in- | 





formed us that they were larger than he had 
seen ia late years. Seven-pound fish were not 
uncommon in the hauls he made for spawners. 
We had nine eight-gallon tin cans for the fry, 
supplied with Connecticut River water, and an 
extra can of ice to keep the water of proper 
temperature. The shad has a much more deli- 
cate organization than the Salmonide, and the 
rauge of temperature within which the ova 
will hatch and the fry will live is much more 
limited. We have not determined these limits 
very accurately, but the few essays that have 
been made at transplanting shal show very 
clearly that the temperature must not be much 
above 80° nor under 60°. The weather was 
very much against us, a sultry July morning 
with the thermometer at 84°, and by noon 
reaching 96° in the cars. Wegot a change of 
water at Albany from a city hydrant, which 
proved to be good. Frequent partial changes 
were made at the railway stations during the 
day and night. We reached Salamanca, on the 
Erie road, on the morning of July 3d, and put 
400,000 fry, in good condition, into the Alle- 
ghany, one of the large feeders of the Ohio. 
The stuck was made very large here, as it must 
necessarily supply the whole river. 


Another very hot day, with about the same 
range of thermometer. With careful watch- 
ing we got through with our charge safely, 
and put about 400,000 fry into the White 
River at Indianapolis on the morning of July 
4th. We had now but one can of fish left, 
much reduced in numbers by the journey, but 
still lively and in good condition. We deter- 
mined to make an experimental trip to this 
point to test the practicability of stocking 
rivers remotest from the sources of supply. If 
they could be transported a five-days journey, 
and the last half of the way over a region af- 
fording no suitable water for them, there would 
be no insurmountable difficulty in supplying 
every stream in theland. The weather favored 
us for the last three days, so that the consump- 
tion of ice was small, and the. frequent change 
of water less necessary. We reached Denver 
about 10 a.m., July 7th, five days and five 
hours from Hadley Falls, and planted about 
2,000 fry in Platte River. They seemed to be 
at home in the new waters, and at once headed 
up stream. We found no good water for the 
fry west of the Mississippi, except at Wilson’s 
Station on the Kansas Pacific road. 


Of course the planting of shad in these 
streams is an experiment. However men may 
differ about the probabilities of success, all will 
agree that success is exceedingly desirable. 
The principal objections urged against the 
stocking of the streamsare the extreme length 
of the rivers and the large amount of sedi- 
ment in the waters. But some of the shad 
streams are six or seven hundred miles long, 
and if the fish will go this distance to seek 
a spawning-bed, why would not the instinct of 
propagation -carry it still farther, if it were 
necessary? Some twenty years ago Dr. Daniels, 
of Georgia, carried a few shad spawn from the 
head-waters of the Savannah to those of the 
Alabama. The shad are now abundant not only 
in the Alabama, but in the Black Warrior, a 
large stream which joins it before it reaches 
the Gulf. These rivers are quite as muddy as 
the Mississippi and its branches. The proba- 
bilities are, that if a stream has clear water of 
a suitable temperature for spawning, the shad 
will find it, and deposit their spawn, no matter 
how remote it may be from the sea. Three 
years must pass before the results of the present 
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planting can be known and all doubts be 
solved. ; Ww. Cc. 


Why Do not the Eggs Hatch? 


I would say in reply to ConneEcTIcurT (p. 255), 
that the keeping of fowls in small yards is not 
a sufficient reason why the eggs do not hatch, 
and that in this part of the country the sume 
difficulty is complained of by all parties, whether 
the fowls be thorough-bred or dunghills, either 
yarded or running at large. I read a large num- 
ber of the poultry journals, and find the same 
complaint everywhere. Mhave talked with many 
breeders and farmers, and all agree that the ex- 
perience of this year is different from any previ- 
ous one, and all complain alike of poor results, 
The trouble is not caused by small yards, and 
the fact that the same results are attained, at 
least in this region, from fowls which run at 
large, shows that itis not. Moreover, the eggs 
are not infertile, as he claims. My experience 
shows that in a large proportion of the eggs the 
chicks will be partly or fully formed, but for 
some unaccountable reason they fail to complete 
the process of incubation. I have in some cases 
found that fully formed chicks would have the 
head turned in such a way that'they could not 





pip the shell, and so would fail to come out. ° 


One of my hens sat until the twenty-seventh 
day, and then came off with but'one chick. A 
previous examination had shown but one bad 
egg, which T removed, and kept her at it. After 
she came off, I found the remaining eggs all con- 
tained chicks, those partly formed being alive. 
Other investigating men tell me that they also 
find few bad eggs, but many that contain un- 


hatched chicks in various stages. We find then — 


that small yards do not cause infertile eggs, and 
again, that the eggs are not infertile. But why 
do they not hatch? If “ Connecticut” will 
bring forward his other nineteen reasons, it may 
be that we shall find the true solution among 


them; but please let the reasons be based on’ 


careful examination into cause and effect, and 
do not jump at conclusions. - I have been giving 
the matter careful consideration, and am obliged 
to confess myself apparently no nearer a solution 
ofthe problem than two months since. Onto, 


a 





Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 31. : 


A neighbor, who is a very good farmer, ac- 
costed me recently on the subject of transplant- 
ing beets, saying, “TI agree with a good deal 
that you write, but not with all,” etc. Itold him 
that the last thing I expect from any man who 
has brains of his own is that he should agree 
with me in everything. “Opinions differ,” and 
when I find a man who accepts all the opinions 
of another I set him down as of small account. 
It is much more satisfactory to have the partial 
assent of one who does his own thinking than 
the entire assent of one who lets me do his 
thinking for him. The most good that any 
agricultural writer can do, is to set his readers 
a-thinking. No matter that they agree or dis- 
agree with what is written, the one thing need- 
ed, or the most important thing, is that they be 
stimulated to harness their brains in with their 
farm teams, and do their work with’a fuller 
consciousness of its real character. It is, of 
course, important and interesting to a farmer 
to be told how to do this or that sort of work, 
but it is far more important that he be made to 
realize that all his work is founded on a fational 
basis—on “science,” if this much-hated word 
may be allowel—and éverything connected 
with it will become daily more and more inter- 
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esting if he once finds that it is iniellectual 
work. Consequently, even though we were to 
tell our readers seriously that the grass of their 
fields is made of the sunbeams which dance 
upon the meadow, we should do them some 
good. They would soon find out that we were 
wrong, of course, but in hunting for proof of 
our error they would bring into play a spirit of 
investigation that would lead them to inquire 
what it really is made of, and they would not 
stop thinking about it until they had learned 
some important facts which would make farm- 
ing forevermore avery different sort of occupa- 
tion for them from what it thus far had been. 
I hope we do some good to. those who believe 
we are right, but I am sure we do more good to 
those who try in earnest to prove us wrong. 





Speaking of the composition of grass, I am 
reminded that it isa very long time since I have 
seen in an agricultural paper any statement of 
the fundamental principles of the science of 
agriculture, which had such a fascination for me 
in the early days of my study, and that these 
papers may have some readers to whom they 
will even now be a revelation. To all, they 
have an importance that will justify their re- 
statement. . 

The object of farming is to convert air and 
water and earth into the materials on which the 
world depends for food and for the comforts 
and luxuries of life—to turn matter from a use- 
less toa useful form. The agent through which 
we w6rk is the Jaws of vegetable and animal 
life and growth.. Nature furnishes the condi- 
tions for the constant operation of these laws; 
our office is so to influence their action as to 
cause them to produce the particular kind of 
growth that is best suited to our ends. The 
composition of all of the common plants is 
about the same: a little earth, more water, and 
a good deal of air. If we first dry and then 
burn a ton (2,000 lbs.) of meadow grass, cut 
when in bloom, we shall find that it contains 
about 1,400 lbs. of water and 46 Ibs. of ash or 
earthy matter. The remaining 554 lbs. is com- 
bustible solid matter. It is the business of the 
farmer to cause these raw materials to come 
together in such a way as to produce the grass. 
The ash comes from the soil. It consists (ap- 
proximately) of potash, 12 lbs.; soda, 3°/,o Ibs. ; 
magnésia, 2?/,9lbs. ; lime, 5*/1. lbs. ; phosphoric 
acid, 3 Ibs.; sulphuric acid, 2*/10 Ibs. ; silica (or 
sand), 13°/:9 Ibs. ; chlorine, 3°/1o lbs. ; and sul- 
phur 1'/:o lbs. Just about this, and nothing 


_ more, the soil must contribute of its mineral 


matter toward the ton of grass. Some of the 
ingredients named may vary in quantity, and 
some may supplant each other, but for the 
illustration the list given will suffice. The 
quantities are small, but they are to the last 
degree important. Any soil that can not fur- 
nish the little that is needed must receive an 
artificial supply before it can produce its crop. 

The 554 lbs. of combustible solid matter consist 
of carbon (charcoal), oxygen and hydrogen (the 
constituents of water), and nitrogen—of this 
latter about 10 Ibs. The carbon is taken entirely 
from carbonic acid—a gas of which the atmos- 
phere always contains an ample store—and the 
oxygen and hydrogen are abundantly supplied 


by the water of the sap; but the nitrogen can 


be furnished only by some product of organic 
psition, either already existing in the 

, or brought to it in the impurities of rain- 
er, or in manure. As in the case of the ash 
plant, it must be supplied by the soil. If 
Ot already exist there, it must be added 
-be fertile, and if the soil be- 


: d 





comes exhausted of it, it must be added—natur- 
ally or artificially—before fertility can be 
restored. Man has to concern himself chiefly 
with about 10 Ibs. of nitrogen, 3 lbs. of phos- 
phoric acid, and 15 lbs. of potash and soda (the 
other elements of the ash are abundantly pre- 
sent in all tolerable soils). Given these twenty- 
eight pounds of matter, nature—properly guided 
—produces two thousand pounds of grass. 

The proper guidance is the farmer's affair. So 
is the supply and guarding of the all-important 
twenty-eight pounds. Concerning all the rest— 
the 1,972 lbs.—he can. only exercise a fostering 
care. The mass of material in the soil, the 
water that moistens its pores, and the winds 
that sweep its surface, supply it all. To prepare 
the land for the best action of the wonderful 
alchemy of growth ; to sow the proper seed ; to 
keep down the competition of other plants; to 
supply the needed nitrogen and alkalies and 
acids; and tostimulate in every way in his power 
the favorable action of natural influences—these 
are the duty of the farmer. It seems a short 
story, but it holds the kernel of practical farm- 
ing, which is only a slight aiding and a very 
constant and careful guiding of the impulse that 
is born of sunshine, moisture, air, and a fertile 
soil, Whether we turn the elements into grass, 
or the grass into flesh, we are handling tools 
whose use should ennoble us, as what they per- 
form enriches us. 

Does all this sound a little hifalutin? Possibly 
it dues; and where’s the harm? Thereis enough 
in our lives that is humdrum, and stupid, and 
dull, to make a flight of the fancy, now and 
then, a relief and adelight. No man will bea 
worse farmer because he knows something of 
the principles on which his farming depends, 
and if he willlook oftener to the inner side of 
the picture—to the silver lining of his cloud— 
he will see that his occupation comprises more 
than he now believes of that which he envies in 
others, 


_—_—— 


To return to my neighbor and his beets. We 
talked for some time and failed to convince each 
other. He claims that he can clean and thin 
an acre with three days’ labor. (If he can, his 
land is cleaner than mine.) I claim that the land 
would be benefited by repeated harrowings 
during all of May and June, and that my man, 
with a. boy to drop, can set out an acre in two 
days. (He says if hecan he isa smarter man 
than he can hire.) And so we separated—lhe 
taking some of my plants to set out in his field, 
to see how thetwo will compare in their subse- 
quent growth. Hisare long, red mangolds, and 
mine are Lane’s sugar-beets, but I hope to make 
at least half a convert of him, nevertheless, for 
I think it helps the growth of a beet to nip off 
the end of its tap-root and make it throw out 
more fibers. 


I wrote in my last of the ficld I had he- 
juggled with too deep plowing; this season 
has shown that it is not beyond the help of 
manure. Last year, Mr. Hand sent me a bag 
of “ Phosphatic Blood Guano” for an experi- 
ment with cabbages. I planted four rows 
across the field in question, and had a passable 
result. It was aclose race between good manure 
and poor land. I thought the land was a little 
ahead. This year that side of the field is in 
oats for soiling, but they hardly svil the 
ground. After two months’ trial they have 
reached a brown eminence of perhaps four 
inches. Where the four rows of cabbages 
stood, there is a thick and luxuriant growth of 








—_; 
oats, now ready for the scythe. Another 

of the field was last year very heavily manured 
for beets with stable-manure, and that, too, ig 
covered with a very good growth of oats, 
think I have found out what will at last cure 
the disease, or, rather, I think the disease has 
been so far cured by time, that I can sans 
commence to build up the patient’s congtity. 
tion by\ the aid of stimulants; and now follow 
the interesting questions whether the turn’ 
under of the surface soil to £0 great a depth jig 
going to make the land more permanently 
fertile, and whether the subsoil which hag 
been brought to the top will finally—when jt 
becomes well mellowed and well manured— 
have some of the productive power of a virgin 
soil. Ithink a favorable answer will eventy. 
ally be given to both of these questions, but it 
has been a tedious and an expensive experi- 
ment, and however good tie land may become 
its improvement wi!l have ‘cost more than it 
is worth. One half the cost in fallows and 
top-dressings would have had a better effect. 





The Dairy is thriving. We are now making 
about 150 pounds of butter per week—fully 
600 pounds per month—from 27 animals, old 
and young, big and little, sick and well, good, 
bad, and indifferent. This is very well for a 
breeding herd, in which no pains are taken to 
have the cows come in with reference to the 
flush of feed. Our main object is to turn out 
thorough-bred Jersey calves for sale, and we 
keep the mill going as fast as the health of 
the cows will allow. The result is that calves 
are dropped at all seasons, and there is no 
“flush time” with us in June, as with most 
farmers. Neither are we in the flush of feed; 
that comes with us in September, when the 
fodder corn is in blossom. Just one quarter of 
the herd consists of two-year-old heifers with 
their first calves, and about another quarter of 
animals that are nearly dry, or that for one rea- 
son or another are giving but little milk—some 
nearly dry, and some very old. I don’t brag 
about the quantity, but I am, on the whole, 
quite well satisfied with it. If I have a touch 
of vanity, it is stimulated by the quality and 
uniformity of the butter. It has never been 
more easily made, and never better; and the 
advantage of the deep-can system was never 
better demonstrated. I am sure that any 
dairyman who makes even 50 pounds of butter 
per week, would be more than satisfied with 
his investment if he would rearrange his milk- 
room so as to set his milk in deep cans, even 
if he had to use a windmill, as we do, to geta 
supply of fresh cool water to set them in. 

There is one exception to the above state- 
ment about the time of having the cows come 
in. We try to have all our yearlings—say all 
heifers dropped before October—served by the 
bull in time to calve not earlier than April 15th, 
and not later than June 15th, of their second 
year, so that their first secretion of milk may — 
bestimulated (and their milking habits formed) 
by the tender grass of May and June. 

We find it advantageous—having a pasture 
farm for our young stock—to turn the cows 
out in the daytime during the month of June, 
so that as much as possible of the men’s time 
may be given to the crowding work of that 
month, and so that we may save for hay: a8 
much as possible of the grass on which we 
would have to depend for soiling until the 








oats are ready. With this exception we stick ~ 


to soiling, and like it. 
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Asiatic Fowls. 

Were the “poultry fever” at the hight it at- 
tained not long ago, Mr. Conklin, the obliging 
gentleman in charge of the animals at Central 
Park, would no doubt be besieged for eggs of 
the Asiatic fowls he has in his collection. Mr. 
Forbes, the artist, has taken the portraits of 
these fowls as they appear in the aviary at the 
Park, and it will be seen that they do not ap- 
pear essentially dif- 
ferent from some 
breeds of - game 
fowls. Those who ~- 
have most carefully 
investigated the 
origin of our breeds ~>_ 
6f domestic fowls — 
all come to the 
conclusion that 
their parent is the 
Asiatic fowl, the =—= 
Gallus Bankiva. . It 
hardly seems pos- - 
sible that the mi- 7 
nute and pompous 

antam should 
have the same ori- 
gin with the portly 
and leisurely Brah- 
ma, but as different 
investigators have 
arrived at the same 
determination, we 
accept it as a fact 
in natural history, 
and until testimony ; 
can be brought to show to the contrary we 
must admit that all, from the half-domesti- 
cated Leghorn to the dumpy Cochin, are from 
one original species. When we ask an old 
poultry-fancier, who has run through all the 
breeds, “ What is the best fowl, all things con- 
sidered?” he is quite sure to say the Game, 
as the best for the table, and the best in the 
long run for eggs. 
It is the close rela- 
tionship to the wild 
fowl that has made 
the breed of Leg- 
horns so popular. 

Of course, it is 
not possible to 
trace the origin of 
our now popular 
breeds. Domestic 
fowls were kept be- 
fore the commence- 
ment of the Chris- 
tian era. The Ro- 
mans at that histor- 
ical epoch had six 
or seven named 
breeds, and paid as 
much attention to 
“toes” and “ears” 
as our breeders 
now do. It isa cu- 
rious fact that in 
maby savage coun- 
tries, insular as 
well as continental, 
domestic fowls are kept, and even distinct 
breeds are known. While the fowls here 
figured are much like our Game birds, other 
specimens from Asia, also claiming to be native 
fowls, were very heavy, and more like the 
Cochins in their style and build. We have no 
doubt that a cross of either of these native birds 











upon our refined breeds would be attended with 
good results, as it would introduce new and 
vigorous blood into our yards. Those who 
would like to know the evidence brought for- 
ward to support the statement that our domestic 
fowls are from one species, are referred to that 
remarkable work, “Darwin’s Animals and 
Plants under Domestication.” It is Mr. Dar- 
win’s belief that all our breeds “have diverged 
by independent and different roads from a single 






A PAIR OF ASIATIC FOWLS. 


type,” and he gives the characters and illustra- 
tions of several of the most distinct breeds. 
ey a 


African Sheep. 


There are, or were a short time ago, in the 
collection at Central Park some “‘A frican sheep.” 
Our artist has taken their portraits, and it will 
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AFRICAN SHEEP AT CENTRAL PARK, N. Y. 


be seen that they are as unlike our ideas of a 
fine sheep as a Western “landpike” is unlike a 
thorough-bred Berkshire or Essex. Animals of 
this kind are always interesting and instructive. 
These specimens are undoubtedly sheep, but 
how different from the South-Downs that are 
grazing upon the broad lawns of the Park! The 











origin of our domestic breeds of sheep is very 
obscure. While some claim that they originated 
from six or more wild species, others regard 
them as haying all descended from one. Where 
animals, as is the case of the sheep, haye been 
under domestication from the earliest times, to 
trace their origin becomes almost an impossi- 
bility. There is good reason to believe that 
sheep were kept as domestic animals even in 
prehistoric times, as the remains of a peculiar 
breed have been 
found in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings. No 
domestic animal is 
more readily mod- 
ified by local influ- 
ences than the 
sheep. This is 
~. shown by the pro- 
duction of particu- 
lar grades of wool 
in the different 
sheep-growing dis- 
tricts of England, 
but in a more 
marked manner by 
the changes 
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ma sheep that are taken 

“i to peculiar climates. 

St tate ik Thus, in — certain 
te: countries, the sheep 


take on a remark- 
able development 
of tail, in others 
the horns attain an 

’ enormous size, and 
in others again the wool ceases to be - wool, 
but becomes a coarse hair like that of the goat. 
The fat-tailed sheep have been often described; 
in these the tail takes on such an unusual enlarge- 
ment, and becomes so loaded with fat, that it 
is regarded:as a great -luxury, and a truck is 
provided for its support, which is dragged about 
by the animal. In other countries this deposit 
of fat is not made 
in the tail, ‘but it 
accumulates in two 
large masses upon 
the rump, while the 
tail itself remains in 
a rudimentary state. 


ety of sheep there 
isa great accumu- 
lation of: fat. upon 
the back of the head 
aud beneath the 
- jaws.. Besides these 
peculiarities of tak- 
ing on fat upon dif- 
ferent parts of the 
body, there is the 
greatest possible va- 
riety in the. horns. 
One writer. states 
that there isa con- 
stant relation be- 
tween the wool and 
the horns of the 
various breeds of 
sheep; that long 
and smooth wool is accompanied .by long and 
smooth horns, and that breeds which bear close 
and curled wool have corrugated and twisted 
horns. . To the breeder as well as to the nat- 
uralist every unusual form of domesticated an- 
imal is of interest, and these curious lank sheep 
will no doubt be more attractive to the wool- 
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grower who visits the Park than the well- 
fed and well-known South-Down. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 104. 


——~o—- 


At this date, June 18th, my wheat is better 
than the Deacon’s. All admit that the harrow- 
ing did it good. It broke the crust, and fresh- 
ened up the soil, and made a splendid seed-bed 
for the clover. The ground was very dry, but 
there was moisture enough in the freshly-stirred 
soil to start the clover-seed at once. I never saw 
abetter catch. I do not say, neither do I believe, 
that the harrowing is the only or main reason 
why my wheat looks better than the Deacon’s 
in the adjoining field. I have spent more labor 
on it, and gave it a slight dressing of dried 
blood. I think there is wheat in the field that 
will go over 40 bushels per acre, but there are 
other parts where the crop is light, and these 
will pull down the average. The wheat on the 
clay land, where I expected the heaviest growth, 
is the poorest in the field. And TI imagine that 
this is generally the case the present year. I 
suppose it is owing to the severe spring drouth. 
We had a glorious rain the last week in May, 
but it was too late to save the wheat. In this 
section—and I presume the same is true of the 
Middle States generally—we shall not have more 
than two thirds of an average crop. There are 
thousands of acres which will barely pay the 
expense of harvesting. I have just been through 
one of the finest wheat-growing sections in 

* Monroe County, and did not see one really good 
field of wheat. This is not the fault of our 
system of agriculture, for while it is emphati- 
cally true that the best farmers have decidedly 
the best crops, yet even those fields which have 
received good treatment have many spots where 
the crop has either failed entirely, or been so 
weakened by the cold and the drouth that they 
will yield little more than the sced. 

The Deacon and I both sowed our wheat too 
late last fall. I have generally aimed to sow 
from the 10th to the 15th of September; and in 
ordinary years, on good land, this is the: best 
time, but this season, as a rule, the early sown 
wheat is the best. And drilled wheat is very 
decidedly betier than that sown broadcast. I have 
never been an enthusiastic advocate of drilling. 
I have seen wheat that was sown broadcast 
just as good as that sown with a drill. But 
few will claim that broadcast wheat is ever 
better than drilled. And so, if every few years 
we have a season in which drilled wheat is de- 
cidedly the best, and never one in which it is 
worse, it would seem to be the part of wisdom 
to always drill in the wheat. 

John Johnston writes me fiom Seneca Co., 
which is one of the best wheat-growing coun- 
ties in Western New York: “Wheat is bad 
around here, and I believe over all the winter- 
wheat-growing sections of the Eastern, Middle, 
and Western States, as well as in Canada. I 
have seen 51 crops grown here, but never saw 
such a failure except in 1836. Iam really afraid 
of a wheat famine.” 

I do not feel at all alarmed. Wheat will 
doubtless command a high price before the har- 
vest of 1873. But we need notstarve. High 
prices always check consumption. If wheat is 
very high, we shall eat less wheat-bread, and 

more» corn-bread, potatoes, and meat. Corn, 

“pork, and potatoes are so abundant that they 
are now selling far below the cost of produc- 





tively low, and fruit of all kinds bids fair to be 
exceedingly abundant. We shall not starve. 
But I have said for many months that all the 
signs pointed to a higher range of prices for 
our leading agricultural products. I believe 
such would have been the case even if we had 
had a favorable season for wheat. But the 
failure of the wheat crop will undoubtedly 
hasten the time, and serve to carry prices higher 
than I had anticipated. 


Farmers have seen hard times for a few years 
past, and a higher range of prices will not hurt 
us. The lesson that we, as farmers, have to 
learn is not to be discouraged, but to keep on 
the even tenor of our ways, studying how to 
improve our farms, to cheapen the cost of pro- 
duction, to raise such crops and keep such 
stock as are adapted to our soils and situations, 
to sell when we can get reasonable prices, and 
be content with fair profits, and not rush into 
every new thing that for the time being is 
bringing an extravagant price. 

There is seldom a year when a good, steady- 
going, enterprising, intelligent farmer who 
works his land thoroughly and improves his 
stock has not something to sell that affords a 
good profit. If pork is low, wool is high; if 
beef is cheap, wheat is dear. If corn can not 
be sold for what it’ costs to produce it, he knows 
that in a well-ventilated corn-crib it will keep 
for any length of time. Some years ago I was 
offered corn in the streets of Bloomington, IIL, 
for “nine cents, cash, per bushel, and ten cents 
in trade.” In less than two years I was in IIli- 
nois again, and asked the price of corn in the 
same neighborhood, and was answered “one 
dollar and ten cents a bushel.” Of course such 
fluctuations are demoralizing. But we must 
make the best of our situation. 





“KE. W. H.,” of Grand Rapids, Mich., writes 
me that he has a field-of eight acres of dark, 
gravelly soil that he broke up three years ago. 
Plowed once, cultivated twice; then plowed 
again, cultivated, and sowed to winter-wheat. 
Had an average crop, or about 20 bushels per 
acre. Next spring he covered the field with 
stable-manure, plowed, and planted with corn. 
Yield, 40 bushels per acre. The next spring 
(1871) plowed and sowed oats and seeded with 
timothy and clover. The season was dry, and 
the oats a light crop. This spring he top- 
dressed the field with manure. There was a 
good stand of timothy and clover, but now 
(June 2d) the clover and timothy are literally 
choked out with sorrel. He asks what he had 
better do. 

If I had such a field on my farm I think I 
should plow it up early in August, cultivate and 
harrow as often as was necessary to kill weeds, 
and also with a view to cause as many weed- 
seeds to germinate as possible. Then in Oc- 
tober I would plow it again. The next spring 
sow it to barley, peas, or oats. Then follow with 
winter-wheat, and seed with timothy in the fall, 
at the time the wheat was sown, and with clover 
in the spring, say twelve pounds red clover and 
two pounds white Dutch clover. If lime could 
be obtained at anything like a reasonable price, 
say from fifieen to twenty cents a bushel, I 
would put on from 50 to 100 bushels per acre 
before the wheat was sown, and cultivate and 
harrow it in. I should do this not because I 


believe in the old theory that sorrel indicates a 
sour soil, and that lime is needed to neutralize 
the acid, but simply because it is a matter of 
experience that liming land is one of the best 





% tion. Cheese, butter, and beef are compara- 


means of bringing in good grasses and clover. 


———— 
And if we can get a good crop of grass and 
clover, especially white clover, the sorrel will 
be crowded out and disappear. 





I have great faith in lime as a manure, even, 
on our limestone soils, and should use it freely 
if I could get it for twenty cents a bushel, but 
I can not buy it for less than thirty cents, We 
must try and get along without it until someone 
has sense enough to burn lime for agricultural 
purposes and sell it at a fair price. As long ag 
Ican get a good crop of clover I fee] pretty 
sure of getting good grain crops. But when 
clover begins to fail we shall then have to resort 
to the use of ashes or kainit to furnis’, potash, 
or we shall use lime to render the latent potash 
and nitrogen in the soil available. On my land 
at present I have no doubt the latter would be 
the cheaper method, if I could get lime at 
twenty cents a bushel, as I need nitrogen rather 
than potash. But as long as good tillage, or an 
occasional summer-fallow, with the free use of 
gypsum, will give us good crops of clover, we 
can get along without lime. 





John 8. Bowles, of Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
thinks that I must live in a very benighted 
agricultural section, because we plow with 
double lines, and put the lines back of our 
shoulders. I dislike the practice as much as he 
does. But itis of no use to talk to us about sin- 
gle lines and left-hand plows. Neither men 
nor horses understand the system, and even if 
we acknowledge all the advantages claimed, 
which Iam not prepared to do, it would take 
us some years tomakethechange. “In another 
number of your ‘ Walks and Talks,’” he says, 
“you speak of the Deacon hoeing his corn. If 
you will come here next fall, I will show you a 
clean corn-field that has never had a hoe in it 
the whole season.” Ihave no doubt about it. 
Neither do I despair of doing the same thing, 
before many years, on my own farm. Mr. B. 
raises corn after corn for several years, and by 
the free use of the cultivator can hardly fail to 
make his land clean. Mr. B. says he believes 
“one man and horse with a good cultivator 
will accomplish as much as four men with hoes.” 
There is no doubt about it. But it seems curious 
to us to hear so intelligent a man as my corre- 
spondent say: ‘Ido not know whether it would 
be possible to cultivate corn properly without 
driving with a single line, but I doubt it.” The 
truth is, you want a steady horse that will haw 
and gee promptly as you tell him, and that does 
not need any lines at all. In such a case two 
lines do no harm, and may occasionally be use- 
ful. I think this is all there is to the question. 
I once saw a boy take the first prize at a plow- 
ing match of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England who had no lines on his horses. I do 
not think that if a pair of rope lines had been 
hanging by their sides they would have done 
any harm, and in case the horses had got fright- 
ened they might have proved useful. Still, I 
should be heartily glad to have my horses so 
well trained that no lines were needed. 





Mr. Bowles says’ he has drained some of his 
swamp land. with tiles, three feet deep, and the 
underdrains three rods apart, at a cost of $31 
per acre, reckoning labor at $1.75 per day of 
ten hours. “But, in point of fact,” he says, “it 
has not cost me nearly so-much. I do it in this 
manner. I hire my men by the month for six 
months or a year at atime. I hire at least one 
more than I would want if I carried on no im- 
provement. Whenever in the spring I have no 





work for my men to do I set them at under- 
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draining. When I have plenty of other neces- 
sary work I put all the men at it, but if I have 
a man to spare he goes to the drains. Thus my 
underdraining is often performed when the men 
would have nothing else to do, A man too 
many is very useful. If one gels sick or quits 
work, his team does not then lieidle. He is also 
very useful at harvest-time.” 

This is all very true, and it is the plan I have 
always advocated. Hiring extra men for a few 
days to do extra work that must be cone, 
no matter what wages the men ask, is a bad 
practice. It has a demoralizing effect. The 
extra hands boast of how much they are get- 
ting, while they say nothing of how many days 
they lie idle. It is certain that as a rule the 
men who engage by the year save the most 
money. The days when a man is not earning 
money he is very apt to be spending it. 

As a rule, however, ordinary farm hands 
make very poor ditches. They do not like the 
work. I have had many ditches cut on the plan 
practiced by Mr. Bowles, but am satisfied that 
they have cost me a good deal more than those 
I had cut by the rod. I am inclined to think 
that we might adopt both plans. We might 
hire the men by the season at so much a day, 
and when there is much ditching to be done let 
out the work to them by the rod. If they were 
skillful and industrious they would carn more 
money, while we should get the work done 
cheaper. With married men who have boys to 
help them, there is a good deal of work on the 
farm that they could take with advantage to 
themselves and their employers, such as hoeing, 
pulling beans, digging potatoes, husking corn, 
etc. In fact, I do not see why the plan might 
not be extended to nearly all the operations on 
the farm. 





“My swamp land,” says Mr. B., “used to 
grow only smart-weed. The first year after it 
was underdrained it grew about 35 bushels 
(68 lbs. of ears) of corn per acre. The next 
year it grew 80 bushels of corn per acre. The 
next year (1871) 85 bushels per acre. It is now 
in corn again.” Is not that better than letting 
it produce smart-weed and fever and ague? 


I have harrowed my corn three times with 
Thomas’s Smoothing Harrow. I went over it 
the first time a few days after the plants made 
their appearance, and then at intervals of four 
or five days. Weare now (June 18th) cultivating 
it, and I propose to go over it again in a day or 
two with the harrow. There are a good many 
thistles in the field, and it will be necessary to 
hoe these out of the rows where the cultivator 
will not reach them. But for this, I would not 
put a hoe in the field, as there are few things 
that annoy me more than to see men during this 
hurrying season wasting their time dressing up 
a hill of corn with a hoe. I have never yet 
been able to convince a man that I want him to 
hoe the weeds. He says and thinks that he is 
engaged to “hoe the corn.” And it is curious 
how tenaciously this idea clings to the mind of 
even intelligent farm men. The very boys scem 
to inherit the same tendency. If a hill of corn 
has missed, it requires a special training to in- 
duce the boys to cut out the weeds. If there is 
not a weed to be seen they will hoe all round 
the corn, but if there is no corn they will not 
hoe the land, no matter how many weeds there 
may be in the hill. Thomas’s harrow has cer- 
tainly killed thousands of weeds, and greatly 
lessened the necessity for hoeing. In fact, an 
active man, if he could get rid of the idea that 
he was hoeing corn, and would merely cut out 








the weeds, could go over two, three, or four acres 
a day and do all that was necessary. 


So far as my observation extends, there is no 
branch of farming in which such a marked im- 
provement has taken place during the last 
twenty years as in the cultivation of corn. The 
old plan in this section was to run a cultivator 
through the rows each way, and then hoe. 
Then in two or three weeks run the cultivator 
through again both ways, and hill up the corn, 
and dress off the hills with a hoe. That was 
all the cultivation it received. Now, our culti- 
vators are not only far more effective implements, 
but we use them more frequently. Farmers are 
fully convinced of the advantage of keeping 
the land constantly stirred and free from weeds, 
I know of no crop, unless it is cotton, that 
affords such a splendid opportunity of cleaning 
land as our magnificent cereal, Indian corn. And 
I have no little pleasure in witnessing the avid- 
ity with which all good farmers avail themselves 
of this chance to kili the weeds. I have always 
said that it will not be many years before the 
best farming in the world will be found on this 
continent, and the more thorough cultivation of 
the land while in corn will do much to hasten 
the time. 

My English friend smiles at this remark. He 
thinks it will be a good many years before our 
farming will compare favorably with that in 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire or Scotland. I am 
well aware that much of our farming at the 
present time is about as bad as it well can be. 
I know farms where every well-established 
principle of agricultural science and praetice is 
daily violated. But the American agricultural 
press, which is sending its sheets broadcast over 
the land by the million, has become a prodigious 
power for good, and is having a mighty influ- 
ence on the minds of men. Farmers are con- 
stitutionally cautious and slow to change. But 
when they get hold of a good idea they digest 
it thoroughly and make it their own. By and 
by you see the effect. All improvements in 
agriculture are slow. It is often a life-work to 
bring up a farm to the highest state of cultiva- 
tion and productiveness. Bearing these facts in 
mind, and admitting, as I must, that much of 
our farming is now wretched in the extreme, I 
can see beneath the surface most cheering indi- 
cations of great and far-reaching improvement 
in our general agriculture. Recollect that we 
own the land. Weare not tenants liable to be 
turned off our farms if we express political or 
religious views different from those of the land- 
lord. If we plant a tree, dig a drain, or get out 
a stone, we can feel that it is our own land that 
we are improving. And this thought does have 
an influence. We must look out, however, and 
not let the great railroad corporations virtually 
become our landlords.. For my part, I have no 
fear. They oppress us sorely at times, but, on 
the whole, it must be confessed that the condi- 
tion and prospects of the American farmer will 
compare favorably with those of any industrial 
class in the world. 


Let us take a cheerful view. of things, and go 
ahead with our improvements. Farm products 
will always be in demand, and will, taking one 
year with another, always bring what they are 
worth. Our aim must be to produce them as 
cheaply as possible. And the first thing to be 
done is to stop growing weeds. 

I have said that we are cultivating our corn 
better. Such is the case. Our cornfields are 
much cleaner than formerly. But our wheat 
and spring grain crops are too frequently full 





of weeds. Such is the case on my own farm, 
though I am making encouraging headway 
against them. With rare exceptions, it is gene- 
rally the case in this section. The Deacon’s 
oats, sown after corn, are a mass of thistles. 
And the reason of this weedy condition of our 
spring grain and wheat crops is mainly due to 
the fact that the great aim of the Deacon and 
of the majority of furmers is to plant corn in 
such a way as to “save hocing.” They do not 
want the weeds to grow. They fail to take ad- 
vantage of the splend‘d opportunity which a 
corn crop affords for kiliing weeds. The weeds 
and weed-seeds are lyin: dotmant beneath a 
tough sod, where the cultivator does not reach 
them. Next spring the land is plowed, and all 
these weeds spring up in the oats, barley, or 
wheat, where we have no chance to kill them. 
It is a great error. We must either plant corn 
two years in succession, or we must break up 
our sod land early the fall previous, and plow it 
again in the spring before planting the corn. 
In other words, we must adopt some method of 
making the weeds grow in the corn, where we 
can get at them with the cultivator. I know I 
have said the same thing again and again. Itis 
one of my pet ideas. AndIam trying to carry it 
out in my own practice. I have planted my 
corn this year on land purposely treated in the 
best way I could think of to make the weeds 
grow. It looks like rough and slovenly work, 
but I think I shall have pretty good corn, and I 
know the Jand will be cleaner for years to come. 
I plowed a clover sod last fall with one of Hol- 
brook’s side-hill plows. I put on three horses, 
and turned a furrow twenty inches wide. .The 
plow is designed to break the furrow as much 
as possible. The land was very dry and hard, 
and being a two-horse plow the three-horse 
evener made it run a little wider than it is cal- 
culated for. It made rough work, but that was 
precisely what I wanted. At any rate, I wanted 
to try the experiment. I plowed part of the 
field with an ordinary plow, turning over a neat, 
smooth furrow. This spring I harrowed the 
land and then cross-plowed it, and I think 
the rough-plowed Jand was in the best condition, 
though owing to the great drouth the sod had 
not rotted on any of it as much as I expected. 
If I was going to doit again I would plow earlier, 
say in August or September, and then cross-plow 
the last of November in such a way as to let 
the land Jie up rough for the winter. A thor- 
ough harrowing in the spring, with the free use 
of a two-horse cultivator, and then plowing it 
up just before planting the corn, would give the 
weeds a good chance to start, and we could 
then kill them by the million with Thomas’s 
harrow and cultivator, At any rate, until I get 
my land clean, or unless some one will tell me 
a better plan, [ think I shall adopt this method 
of growing corn, As soon as my Jand is clean 
I shall then probably plant on a freshly-in- 
verted clover sod. 





But as long as our farms are as weedy as they 
are at present, I am satisfied that the -plan of 
“ fall-fallowing” which I have advocated is the 
true plan in this section. We only lose the use 
of the land for about two months in the fall, 
and at a season when grass is usually abundant, 
while the soil is exposed to the ameliorating 
influences of the atmosphere for 2. period of 
about nine months, or say from August to May. 
The work can be done at odd times when there 
is little else for the teams to do. You are not 
obliged to break up the whole field at once, as 
is the case when you intend to ‘sow a erep, 
Part may be left in grass, and pastured until 
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you can find time to go on with the plowing. 
But the earlier it can be done in- the fall the 
better will be the condition of the land. It is 


very desirable to cross-plow before winter. 





Horse-Powers. 


There has been much discussion as to the 
most economical horse-power. Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the question in a mechan- 
ical sense, Which involves many considerations, 


we would merely say that having tried and 
used both the lever and the railway power, we 
believe that for general use the railway power 


is the simplest and best, and that almost any 
well-built railway power now made and in use 
will be found a handy and economical thing to 
have around the barn. Some of its advantages 
are that the weather, whatever it may be, need 
not interfere with its use, that it is always ready, 
that for light work, as cutting feed or cleaning 
grain, one horse may be used, and that it is 
easily moved about. The chief objections to 
railway powers are, the seeming danger to the 
horses in case anything gives way, and also the 
seeming severe work on the team. But both 
these are more imaginary than real. With a 
pretty large acquaintance with them, we never 
had or heard of an accident in their use, and 
although we confess to feeling a dread of some- 
thing happening, yet no accident has occurred, 
and with the precautions we have learned to 
take there does not seem to be any possibility 
of it. Perfect safety may be secured by the 
following methods: Let the horses have all the 
harness on when they are put in, fasten the 
breast-chains on to the rings of the harness, and 
let them pass through the rings on thé breast- 





HORSE-POWER WITH SAFETY-BRAKE AND PLATFORM. 


bar at @ in the figure, and straps from the 
breeching may also pass through the rings on 
the side. The horses then could not in any 
case leap out, nor can they: back out even if so 
disposed, and should they under any circum- 
stances whatever endeavor to back out, the 
platform shown at the rear of the machine 
will allow them to do so without injury. This 
platform should be- made of two-inch plank, 
and should be attached to the machine by 
means of a bolt passed through the sills at the 
rear of the machine, and shown by dotted lines. 
It will be found very convenient for the passage 
of the lorses in and out,.and in a very short 
time they may be so-trained as to walk up and 
back out by word of command and without 
handling. The only real danger consists in the 


_ @ffects of a breakage of the belt or machinery, 
or the slipping off of the belt. This is provided 


for effectually by an arrangement of the brake. 
which carries a pulley is fixed to the 
the brake-block. The pulley (shown 














of keeping a dangerous strain on the belt to 
obviate slipping. Should the belt break or fly 
off, the pulley drops and brings the brake into 
immediate action, and the machine can not by 
any possibility run away. If these precautions 
are taken, there need be no fear of any acci- 
dent occurring in the use of these horse-powers, 
and the chief objections to their use are re- 
moved. With reference © 
to the excessive Jabor 
of the team, this is quite 
a gratuitous alarm. The 
horse walks up an ele- 
vation of a foot and a 
half in ten at the rate 
ef two milesin anhour, : 
or something over that, 
and thus, carrying no 
load but merely his own 
weight up that moder 
ate elevation, if he 
weighs a thousand 
pounds, he performs the work of a standard 
horse-power, and this with greater ease than 
in any other method we know of. 
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To Bore Wooden Drains or Water-Logs. 


a 

“G. F.,” Rochester, Ind., asks how to bore 
drain-logs eight or ten feet in length. He has 
a quantity of spruce poles of which he wants to 
construct water-pipes. For this purpose a frame 
should be constructed as shown in the figure. 
It consists of a-series of trestles firmly placed 
on the ground, or they may be connected toge- 
ther by a strip nailed along the ends of the tres- 
tles so that they are kept in position. Each 











trestle has a pair of stakes fixed on the top, be- 
tween which the logs 
are placed and keyed 
fast with wedges. The 
boring tool isan auger 
of two or three (or 
more if necessary) 
inches in diameter, 
fixed on toa longiron 
rod—half-inch or 
three quarters thick 
would be sufficiently 
strong—and at the 
end of the rod a 
double-crank handle 
is welded. This tool 
rests on trestles fur- 
nished with guides to keep it exactly in po- 
sition during the boring. When the tres- 
tles are placed in position and the log keyed 
fast, the boring tool is then carefully placed in 
line each way with the center of the log. A 
line, similar to a carpenter’s chalk-line, should 
be used for this purpose, and it depends on the 
care with which this is done whether the bore- 
hole keeps the center of the log or not. 

When all is accurately placed, the work is 
commenced and continued until the middle of 
the log is reached, when it is turned end for end 
and bored from the other extremity. This is 
always advisable, as it very much iessens the 
risk of the auger running out of line. When 
the logs «re bored, they should be peeled and 
seasoned before using. An excellent method 
of doing this is to put them for a few days into 
a creek or pond, where they will become thor- 
oughly saturated with water, and on drying 
afterwards for a few weeks they will season 
rapidly. To fit them together, one end should 
be brought to a taper, and the other end bored 
out with a tapering reamer to fit the end of the 


BORING A WATER OR DRAIN LOG. 


log which connects with it. In laying the logs, 
the end of one should be driven into the en- 
larged bore of the other. A little tar may be 
used to get a close fit if the pipes are to be used 
for conveying water; if for drains, the ends ma 
be left loosely connecting, and stones packed 
around the joint. A coating of hot tar given 
when the logs are thoroughly dry will make 








them more durable, and an iron ring driven 
over the end which receives the point of the 
connected log will prevent it splitting when it 
comes to swell in consequence of being satu. 
rated with water. 
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Farm-Mills, 
a 

We have had several inquiries about farm. 
mills for grinding coarse feed for stock. There 
are but two kinds of these mills used—viz,, 
those with steel plates to form the grinding sur- 
faces, and those with burr-stones. The former 
kind does very fair work, but occasionally the 
plates need replacing, and as soon as they be- 
come worn the work is badly done. Such mills 
are largely advertised in the agricultural papers, 
and are relatively cheaper than the stones, but 
they are not so durable, and not easily kept in 
such good order as the stone mills. The cost 
for a horse-power steel mill is not far from 
$50, and one of this price will grind from five 
to ten bushels per hour. The burr-stone mill 
will cost about double this amount with all the 
fittings complete, but one can be got up very 
much cheaper by purchasing a pair of what are 
called country stones—which are of native 
manufacture, and cost Jess than half the price 








A FARM-MILL, 


of French burr—and haying them framed and 
mounted by a country millwright or miller. 
We give an illustration of such a mill, which we 
have used very satisfactorily, and which, run by’ 
two horses, has chopped fifty bushels of oats 





and corn in a day with great ease. The stones 
were couutry stones, and were hard enough to 
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grind a thousand bushels without dressing, and 
cost $20. The frame is a very simple affair, 
made very stout; the lower stone is stationary, 
and is bedded on the frame; the upper stone is 
suspended on the spindle, and is turned by 
means of the pulley above. A screw on the 
upper part of the spindle raised and lowered 
the stone as became necessary. The hopper 
above fed the grain into the eye of the stone by 
ashoe and shaker, as in any ordinary mill. A 
hoop surrounds the upper stone, and the meal 
is discharged through a spout in front into a box 
or bag placed to receive it. The economy and 
convenience of such a mill are very great when 
one is located at a distance from a miller, and 
even when this is not the case it is a great con- 
venience to be able to do all the work of the 
farm at home on days when the weather is not 
fit for out-door work. The saving made in 
feeding ground grain is. such that where no 
more than ten head of stock are to be fed it 
would be profitable to incur the cost. of a mill 
to do the grinding. These mills are very easily 
kept in order, and the method of dressing the 
stones is so simple that any one can learn to do 
it by trying a few times and following directions. 


How to Ring a Pig. 
ccmnaifpaone 

There are circumstances in which pigs should 
not be allowed to root. In fact, when they are 
not constantly penned up, or where a lot can 
not be appropriated altogether to their use, it is 
absolutely necessary to prevent them from root- 
ing. All methods of cutting the snout have 
with us been unavailing; the wound very rapidly 
heals, and nature seems to have provided so 
effectually for the perfection of the rooting im- 
plement, that nothing save a ring which acts 
mechanically prevents its use altogether. The 
best ring we have used is a horseshoe nail with 
the point beaten out into a slender wire, which 
may be passed through a hole made in the snout 
with a common awl, and twisted two or three 

















RINGING A PIG. 





times around the head of the nail. This stays 
in place, and offers so much obstruction to the 
action of the edge of the snout, that the hog 
can not root while it remains there. It does 
not operate by any sharp points pressing on the 
snout painfully, and therefore may be used by 
the most humane and considerate man without 
any qualms of conscience, 

The main difficulty in ringing a hog is to hold 
him during the operation. This is done very 
easily by coaxing him up to a trough, and tak- 
ing him by one ear; he immediately squeals, 
and when the mouth is open a noose is slipped 
over the upper jaw back of the tusks and drawn 
tight. The end of the rope is passed round a 
fence-post or anything which may be handy, 














and the pig will hold back, steadily hanging on 


_the rope, without making any other movement. 


It is then the work of an instant, having every- 
thing all ready, to pierce the snout and insert 
and fasten the nail. The rope is loosened, and 
slips off the pig’s jaw in an instant. Good- 
sized hogs may be thus ringed by one man 
without the need of any help besides the tools. 
A “Buck-Board” Wagon. 
——@— 

All the costly appliances of modern carriage- 
building hardly accomplish a better result—so 
far as comfort goes— 
than is secured by the 
very simple “buck- 
board” of the back- 
woods, which is cheap, 
simple, and _ effective. 
The accompanying il- 
lustration shows a 
modification of the 
original device, which is 
in use in some parts of 
the country, and which 
deserves to be more gen- 
erally adopted. The two 
axles are connected by 
a platform of oak or ash 
boards, which does duty at the same time as a 
reach, as a body, and as springs. On this plat- 
form, which is about three feet wide, there is 
built a common buggy-seat, with or without 
springs, for two persons, so placed as to bring 
the weight half-way between the axles. 

This wagon, which may be built at any coun- 
try shop, will be found as easy and comfortable 
as the best buggy. It is susceptible of high 
finish, and may be made an elegant vehicle. 


Applying Manure to Wheat. 








We know two quite distinguished farmers in 
Western New York whose land is thoroughly 
underdrained and in 
very high condition. 
Both grow a great deal 
of clover and feed a 
large number of sheep. 
All the clover and 
straw grown on ‘the 
farm, as well as the 
corn and corn-stalks, 
are fed out, and a large 
amount of rich manure 
is made every winter. 
Both pile their manure 
in the spring, and keep 
it over until the fall. 
One applies it to his 
winter-wheat, and the 
other spreads it on his 
grass land that he in- 
tends to break up in the spring for corn. 
The farms adjoin. Both are noted for their 
great productiveness. It would be difficult 
to select two better managed farms in the State. 
But we noticed that the farm on which the 
manure is applied to the grass land is far cleaner 
than that on which the manure is applied to 
the wheat. We think that it will not be an 
easy matter to get rid of the weeds so long 
as the manure is applied to a crop, like 
wheat, that can not be cultivated or hoed. 

We are well aware of the advantages result- 
ing from applying manure to wheat. It is a 
crop which we sell, and which brings in a good 
round sum of money at once. We are all 
anxious to get a large yield, and it is certainly not 











an easy matter when there issome good manure 
in the yard to refrain from drawing it on to the 
wheat fallows when we know that it is likely to 
add ten or fifteen bushels per acre to the crop. 
When land is clean, and when the hay, straw, 
and grain crops are free from weeds, the prac- 
tice of applying manure to wheat has many ad- 
vantages. But on farms where even clover is 
not free from docks and red-root, and where the 
wheat, oat, and barley straw is mixed with in- 
jurious plants, the manure must contain large 
numbers of weed-seeds. Piling and fermenting 
the manure will not destroy the vitality of these 





A BUCK-BOARD WAGON, 


seeds. Many of them will be pretty sure to 
grow in the wheat, and will go to seed, and so 
land and manure will become more and more 
infested with these troublesome plants. 
It would seem, therefore, that as long as our 
farms and crops are weedy we must adopt some 
other method of enriching our land for wheat. 
If the land is poor, we might apply the manure 
to a one or two-year-old grass or clover sod in 
the fall, say in August or September. Spread 
evenly and harrow thoroughly. The weed-seeds 
would germinate in the fall or spring. Then 
pasture the field next spring, and plow it up be- 
fore the weeds.go to seed, and fallow it for 
wheat. We should be pretty sure of getting a 
good crop, and the land would be clean, and the 
following crop of clover would be heavy and 
free from weeds, and we should have made a 
commencement towards that cleaner and. bet- 
ter farming, which we must ultimately adopt. 





Harvesting Buckwheat. 


elas 
“A Young Farmer” wants information about 
harvesting buckwheat, which we give somewhat 





A STOOK OF BUCEKWHEAT, 


in full, as it is of general interest, and the crop ig” 


sufficiently valuable to make the proper harvest- 
ing of it worthy of more care and attention than 
are generally given to it. No crop is more care- 
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lessly put in the ground or harvested than this, 
and the result is that a considerable loss both in 
yield and quality is sustained. It is thus that 
the crop has come to be called “the lazy man’s 
crop.” It is too late in the season now to say 


yating it than that the crop deserves and will 
pay well to be put in in the best manner and on 
good soil. In harvesting, too, it will pay for 
good care. No crop suffers more from wet, 
or shells out more easily. The slender attach- 
ment by which the grain hangs, is broken very 
readily when dry, and it is thus best to cut it 
when the dew is still on it and the grain is damp. 
It should be cut with the cradle, and allowed 
to lie until again damp with dew, when it may 
be raked up into bunches, and sei up in small 
shocks, without being bound, as shown in the 
cut. The haulm or straw will always tangle 
sufficiently to make the shocks hang together, 
and binding would cause much unnecessary 
waste. It should stay in these shocks, which 
are very open and admit air and sunshine, until 
the grain is cured, when it should be thrashed 
immediately. It will not do to stack it or put 
it away in 2 mow, as it heats and spoils very 
readily, and after being heated its value for 
flour is very much diminished. It should be 
hauled on a bright, windy day, if possible, and 
thrashed as it is hauled, the grain cleaned up 
immediately, and either sold at once, or stored 
in an airy room or granary. The earliest buck- 
wheat flour in the market brings the best price, 
and that ground on a clear, windy, dry day, both 
yields more and better flour then when ground 
in damp, close weather. Buckwheat chopped 
With oats or rye makes excellent feed for horses, 
hogs, or milch-cows, and the bran will increase 

the flow of milk in cows, but at the same time 

it makes poor white butter. 
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Building Concrete Houses. 


2. 


Edwin D. Knapp, Tompkins Co., N. Y., sends 
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Fig. 1—smpE OF BOX FOR CONCRETE WALL. 





crete buildings. In his neighborhood there are 
eighteen buildings, including one fine residence, 
several smaller dwelling-houses, and barns. 
The principle is the same as that described in 
the Agriculturist for March, 1872, but the mate- 
rial used is common lime instead of cement, 


Tania 





_ Fig. 2—nox ror BUumLDING WALL. 


construction of the boxes is somewhat 
ferent. He says after the foundations are 
iy the boxes are to be set up. They are 


feet long, as may be desired to fit the endth of 
wall to be built. On these strips are nailed 


boards twenty-one inches long, fitting close to- 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING ANGLES. 


gether. A sufficient number of boxes is provided 
to go once around the building. Fig. 1 shows 
the side of the box put together. These sides are 
kept in place by */.-inch iron rods, two inches 
of which is bent into an angle at one end, and 
@ screw and thumb-nut is “made at the other 


Fig. 4. —-WINDOW-FRAME. 


end. The length of these rods will depend on 
the thickness of the wall. Each box should 
have three rods, and holes are bored in the bot- 
tom of each side to receive them. The sides of 
the boxes are kept in place on the top by strips 
laid across with notches cut to receive the sides. 
These are shown, and also the rods, in fig. 2. 
Care is to be taken in setting the boxes to have 
the sides plumb, and always the same distance 
apart, or the wall will not go up evenly. These 
buildings should not have sharp corners, and in 
the arrangement made for the corners, as shown 
in fig. 3, a beveled piece is fastened (as shown 
at a) into the corner of the box to provide for 
this. When the boxes are placed properly they 
are filled with the concrete. This is made of 
common mortar of coarse, sharp sand and lime, 
in the ordinary proportions, and is put into the 
box, and the stone is compactly bedded into it. 
The stone may be common field stone, large and 
small together, but too many Jarge stones are 
not advisable; it is best to break most of them 





a —_—..., 
is sufficiently set. nae to two 5 ay 8 are required 
to make it solid. As the walls are carried up 

the flues for the chimneys are made by inserting 
in the wall the block shown at fig. 5. This jg 
made in three tapering pieces. The center one 
has a ring fixed in it by which it is drawn out, 
then the sides are taken out, and the blocks set 
higher up for the next round. These are made 
large enough to suit the size of flue required, 
A wall sixteen inches thick is sufficient for 9 
large building, a foot is thick enough for a 
smaller one. If it is desired to finish off the 
wall smoothly, a floating is given with common 
mortar, and a wash to color it may be made by 
taking five parts of water to one part of mo- 
lasses, and thicken with cement to a proper con- 
sistence for a wash, and mineral paints or ochergs 
may be added to suit the taste as to the color, 


<ap<4- tee on 


Double-Trees and Uneven Pulling, 


—_—e—— 


Some months ago the question was submitted, 
to us whether, when one horse of a team wag 














if they run all large. It is very important that 
the stone should be perfectly im- 
bedded and packed in the mortar. 
When the window and door frames 
are put in, they should be made with 
beveled sides, as in fig. 4, and the 
ends of the boxes should be tacked to 
them with a close fit. It is not neces- 
sary to make this attachment to the 
boxes at the ends, unless it happens 
to come so; the beveled sides of the 
frames may be tacked to any part of 
the boxes they may happen to come 





against. It is not necessary to have 
any skilled labor about these build- srock 
ings; common smart laborers pro- tend 


perly superintended will do the 

work very well. When the course is finish- 
ed, the bolts are unscrewed and drawn out, 
the boxes come apart,and are set up again 


pulling ahead of another, either horse wag! 
necessarily doing more work than his mate, 
This question was so simple that a plain answer 
was easily given, and we gave it, as we believe 
correctly, in replying no. This reply has 
given rise to a large number of communications, 
amongst which was one from the propounder 
of the original question, who we discovered had 
a dispute about the matter, and had agreed to 
refer to the American Agriculturist for a deci- 
sion. Of course, it was unsatisfactory to the 
defeated party, who felt himself aggrieved, 
which seems not to be exactly the way of sub- 
initting to the decision of a referee. Had we 
known that we were to be placed in the posi- 
tion of umpire we should have declined it as a 
thankless and useless piece of business, 

The question, as originally propounded, ad- 

















Fig. 1.—DOUBLE-TREE. 


mitted of no contingency or limitation, and was 
therefore answered on its merits as a plain and 
simple one. But it is in practice subject to so 
many complications, that much confusion is 
likely to arise in the minds of those who can 
not easily view a question in several ways at 
once. Now, we 
propose to place 
the matter final- 
ly in such a way 
that the ques- 
tion will be readily understood, and may be prac- 
tically useful. Freed from all those little niceties 
of mechanics, which practically are of no ac- 
count, there are three ways in which uneven pull- 
ing operates, and these wholly depend on the 
position of the holes inthe double-tree. If they 
are all in a straight line with each other, as in 
fig. 1, practically each horse will pull equally 
in whatever position the double-tree may be, so 
long as it is free from entanglement. If the 
middle hole is behind the line of the end holes, 
the horse in advance is doing more than his 
share of the work; and if the center hole is 
ahead of the line of the end holes the rear 
horse will do most work; and lastly, the further 
the center hole is out of line the greater dif- 
ference in draft is occasioned by the unevenness 
of the draft. 

While considering this question, it is worth 
while to notice the forms of double and single- 





_ Fig. 2.—SINGLE-TREE, 








strips of 2x4 inch stuff, ten or more 


for another course as soon as the previous one 


trees, both as relating to the case in point and 
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have them light, they must be strong, and the 
form that will best include these two requisites 
is the best to use. In figs. 1 and 2 we give 
forms of double and single trees which have 
been used by us for many years in farm work 
and in heavy lumbering, and we consider them 
preferable to any other. The double-tree has 
the three holes in line, and is strengthened by 
light iron bands, so placed as to resist the ten- 
dency to rupture the wood. This enables them 
to be made much lighter than they otherwise 
could be to be equally strong. Fig. 2 shows a 
single-tree with the “belly” placed in the front. 
There it is of greatest use in resisting strain ; 
when placed behind it is of the very least ser- 
vice. We have to acknowledge a communica- 
tion from Prof. Miles, of the State Agricul- 
tural College of Michigan, on this subject, 
which we should gladly publish had we space, 
but as he entirely indorses our views as to the 
effects of uneven pulling in the several shapes 
it may be made to take, its purpose is accom- 
plished in this earlier prepared article. We 
hope the matter is now finally set at rest. 








A Case of Mixed Husbandry. 
—e-—— 

We have no doubt that in all the older States, 
near good markets, mixed husbandry is better 
both for the farmer and the farm. The grain 
farms of the West are deteriorating, and the 
plantations of the South are becoming barren 
by the persistent cultivation of cotton and to- 
bacco, without fertilizers. Every crop impover- 
ishes the land and takes something from the 
capital of the land-holder. With mixed hus- 
bandry it is quite possible to return to the soil 
more than is carried off every year. The annual 
sales may be steadily increased, and the soil be 
kept constantly increasing in fertility from the 
products of the farm. There is a great safe- 
guard, too, in mixed husbandry against loss of 
crops from peculiarities of the season. The 
cultivator does not put all his eggs in one basket. 
He is certain to have something that will be 
specially adapted to the season. If great heat 
comes, and drouth, Indian corn will be success- 
ful. If he has a wet season, grass and roots 
will flourish, and the extra growth of potatoes, 
beets, and turnips will compensate for the de- 
ficiency in the corn-bin. In the variety of his 
crops he is certain to have something that will 
sell at paying prices. 

As an example of mixed farming we present 
the sales of a New England farm for the past 
year, taken from the record: 

FROM THE HERD. 


I IE CNG ois ok 85 ccc cc cv nt cacneeve $743 84 
TIO So 6.0.00 Fo Gas 0056 VE06 ce 6o cee edesacesas 106 73 
Dateer......00 eas pec sners G16 sineeites ovsidn ss clae 149 47 





Total animal products..........cccccceccees $1,933 98 
EL BS disso pucedbecsany orcs eva ccevses ease 





Railroad ties 
Total amount of sale8............0..... +e» $2,832 03 

In looking at these figures it will be noticed 
that the sales of animal products are $1,933.98, 





to their strength in use. While we need to | 





while the vegetable products amount to only 
$898.05, and of this nearly $500 is for wood 
and timber. The hay, corn, oats, rye, and the 
large root crop, carrots, beets, mangels, and tur- 
nips, were nearly all consumed upon the farm. 
And in addition to these there were large pur- 
chases of corn and hay to winter thirty head 
of horses and cattle and thirty-two sheep. 
Large quantities of peat, loam, and leaves are 
used inthe yards and stables in making manure, 
and in addition the wood sold is exchanged for 
fertilizers. These are used extensively in top- 
dressing the meadows as well as in raising hoed 
crops. The purchase of fertilizers is regarded 
as only a temporary necessity to bring up ex- 
hausted fields. The farm will soon be in a 
condition to keep fifty head of cattle, and to 
make manure enough to keep the fields con- 
stantly increasing in fertility. 

Another item worthy of notice is that of 
poultry and its products, amounting to $563.85. 
Nearly four hundred of this is from turkeys. 
They have a good range through pastures and 
woodland, and pick up their own living mainly 
from June to October. Poultry, especially the 
turkeys, is regarded as more profitable than any 
other stock kept on the farm. The best varieties 
are selected, and none but the largest and best 
are kept for breeders. Sheep stand next to poul- 
try in the profit they yield. The sales for this 
year were from a flock of tensheep only. They 
paid more than one hundred per cent above the 
cost of keeping. The least profitable stock 
kept is swine. They consume the buttermilk, 
and make a good deal of manure of excellent 
quality, and if there is any profit, it is found 
only in the item of manure. But it is doubted 
if swine can be raised profitably in New Eng- 
land, at the present prices of pork. Of course, 
those who know the great superiority of home- 
grown pork and hams, will continue to raise 
enough for home consumption at whatever cost. 
But to compete in the market with Western 
pork does not pay even at the extra price which 
the Eastern article commands. The grain would 
give much better results if fed to poultry, sheep, 
or cows. With this single exception the policy 
of raising animal products for market rather than 
vegetable is regarded as sound. 

Of the common farm crops rye probably pays 
better than any other grain. There has been 
increasing demand for rye-straw in all Eastern 
markets for litter, until it is nearly as valuable 
ashay. Asarule, the straw sells for as much 
per acre as the grain, and if the grain can be 
kept at home, the farm can easily bear the Joss 
of the straw. With a light dressing of manure 
it is easy to get 12 or 15 bushels of rye anda 
ton of straw tothe acre. The labor is mainly 
that of getting in the seed, and it comes at a 
season when other work is not pressing. Corn 
pays only because there is so much excellent 
fodder in the stalks, when they are properly 
cured. Market-gardening will pay very well 
near cities and villages, where the business is 
not already overdone. But it is properly a busi- 
ness by itself, and requires more skill and capital 
than most farmers possess to make it pay. It 
wants glass, large stores of manure, which are 
likely to rob-other parts of the farm, early 
hours, and close attention to marketing, which 
will absorb the attention of one man during the 
season. Root crops may be grown to almost 
any extent. If the market is dull, they may 
safely be fed out to stock, where they are certain 
to pay a handsome profit. With suitable soil 
and improved tools ruta-bagas and mangels can 
be raised at eight cents a bushel, and we know 


of nothing better to make up for a short hay 





or grain crop. On any farm devoted to mixed 
husbandry roots should have a large place. 
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Top-dressing Grass Land. 








It is a good thing at this season of the year, 
or before we thrash the new crops, to clean up 
the yards, sheds, and every part of the premises 
where any kind of fertilizing material can be 
found. The amount of manure that can be 
scraped together in this way will be far greater 
than most farmers imagine. If it is allowed to 
lie spread out in the yards the fall rains will 
wash out nearly all the valuable ingredients. 


There seems to be a general idea that manure . 


spread out on the land during the hot weather 
in August must lose much of its valuable in- 
gredients by evaporation. With very rare ex- 
ceptions, such is not the case. Many farmers 
would find it greatly to their advantage to draw 
out all the manure they can gather together and 
spread it out at this season on their grass land, 
either on meadows, permanent pastures, or on 
grass land that is to be plowed up next spring. 

We would specially recommend the free use 
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Fig. 1.—FRAME AND SASH FOR DRYING FRUIT. 


of the harrow after the manure is spread. Go 
over it several times, and respread any of the 
manure that the harrows may draw into heaps. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that cows and 
sheep do not like the grass after it has been top- 
dressed. If the manure is well harrowed and 
completely broken up, the first rain will wash 
much of the soluble matter into the soil, and 
the grass will spring up and be sweet and ten- 
der, and all animals will eat it with far greater 
avidity than grass not top-dressed. 





About Drying Fruit. 

That there are better ways of preserviag 
fruit than drying, all who put up their cans of 
peaches, cherries, and other fruits will admit. 
There is really nothing equal to properly canned 
or bottled fruit. But there are thousands who 
live where fruit is plenty and bottles and cans 
are scarce. It requires no little skill and some 





Fig. 2.—OVEN FOR DRYING FRUIT... 
outlay to bottle fruit, and but few cate to put 
up more than will be needed by their own 


families. The sun and the air are free to all, 


hence thousands dry fruit where one puts it up 
in the improved method. They may not be for 
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some purposes as good as that which is canned, 
but there is a flavor about dried apples and 


dried peaches peculiar to them, and while 
we haye a plenty of canned peaches we like | the bottom. The sketch (fig. 4) is of one of the | prefer the mahogany-colored apple for cookino » 
mS os 








now and then a pie made of the dried fruit.’ 
Persons far away from all access to cans 
and jars, having an abundance of fruit, dry’ it 
and turn it into cash. Many a hard-working 
woman in the mountains of North Carolina or in 
the abundant orchards of Ohio and Illinois and 
other Western States dries fruit 
enough tosupply her family with 
groceries for the year. There 
are yarious ways of drying fruit. 

A few yearsago we were much 
interested in seeing how a share of 
the abundant peach crop in Mis- 
souri was disposed of. A rude 
oven was made in the side of a 
bank, some broad stones formed 
the top, and underneath these a 
slow fire was made. Upon the 
stones were placed peachies, cut 
through to the center. A slow 
fire was kept up in the oven, 
and the fruit gradually dried. A 
rude shelter was made over this 
drying oven to protect the fruit 
from sudden showers. Peaches 
dried in this rude way are highly 
prized by the German population 
_ of the West, and have a local 
name which we have forgotten. 

An enormous business in 
the aggregate is done in 
North Carolina in drying fruit. 
Mr. Woodward, our artist in 
the South, sent us an account 
of the drying of fruit at High 
Point, N.C. He says that dried 
fruit to the value of three to four 
hundred thousand dollars is an- 
nually sent from that point alone. He writes: 

“As enormous as the business is in the ag- 
gregate, no one person carries it on to any great 
extent. Every family has its orchard and dry- 
house. In my travels through the surrounding 


fruit of some kind curing in the yard. 


Many 
of the dry-houses were of the rudest descrip- 
tion—built of logs, with a flue running through 


. : a 
best quality is very white, but not so fine in 
flavor, as the fruit to obtain this color must pe 
pulled and dried when green. Old housewiyes 








most improved kinds—a circular building, with 
a revolving post in the center, on which are 
tacks to place the triangular-shaped trays. A 
person standing outside can in this way turn the 
tack and reach any tray without difficulty. The 
flue is at the base inside, extending around the 


Drying fruit in the open air on trays or shelves 

is not altogether a satisfactory process. It is 

| slow and uncleanly, is often interfered with by 
the weather, and the fruit is very often damaged 

| by flies. A very simple and effectual method 
| may be taken by using the sash and frame of a 
hot-bed. As soon as the hot- 








Fig. 4.—A SOUTHERN DRYING-HOUSE. 


whole house, thereby securing an even tem- 
perature. The house (built of brick) is very 
close, so that no heat escapes. It takes a day 
and night for peaches to dry thoroughly. Ap- 
ples, as a general thing, are dried in the sun (as 
shown in fig. 3), taking about two days. The 


bed has served its purpose in 
the spring, it should be clear- 
ed out and the boards washed 
off; shelves may be laid with- 
in it, which should be covered 
with clean white paper, to re- 
ceive the fruit and to reflect the 
heat, and a strip of wire-gauze 
or mosquito-net fastened at the 
back to permit the escape of the 
damp heated air. The glazed 
sash may then be kept closed, 
and the entrance of flies prevent- 
ed. The temperature within the 
sash will be sufficient to dry the 
fruit very rapidly, and rain does 
not interfere with the operation 
except to suspend it temporarily. 

The arrangement is shown at 
figure 1. At figure 2 is shown 
a cheap and useful dry-house 
for the use of artificial heat. 
It is made of sheet-iron, with 
perforated sheet-iron shelves, the 
edges of which are turned up so 
as to form shallow pans, and 4 
tube similar to a common stove- 
pipe passes through it, having an 
opening at the outside, as shown 
in the figure. A handful of live 
coals of hard wood or charcoal is 
sufficient to raise the requisite heat, and care 
only is needed to keep the heat low enough to 
dry and not to cook the fruit. Fruit dried in 
this manner is sweeter, and retains its natural 
flavor better, than that dried by the sun. The 


more rapidly the drying is performed, the better. 
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The Green Dragon. 
aie abet’ 

In July we gave an engraving of a common 

put very interesting plant, the Indian Turnip, 

Arisema triphyllum. We now present a draw- 
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THE GREEN DRAGON.—(Arisema Dracontium.) 


ing of another species, Arisema Dracontium, 
the Green Dragon or Dragon Root. This is 
much less common than the other species, and 
though not quite so showy is nevertheless a 
plant that is likely to arrest attention. Its leaf— 
it usually has but one—is singularly divided into 
from seven to eleven and even as many as thir- 
teen leaflets. The flower is greenish, and not 
showy. The spathe, or envelope that surrounds 
the flowers, instead of being broad and bent over 
at the top as in the other species, is rolled into 
& narrow tube and terminates in a short erect 
point, and the spadix upon which the small 
flowers are fixed extends considerably beyond 
the spathe. This has not the turnip-shaped 
root-stock of the Indian Turnip, but a cluster 
of small tubers. The plant is found on rich 
river banks in most parts of the Atlantic States. 
The drawing was made from a specimen from 
our garden, where we find it a curious if not 
very showy member of the collection. 


_——— 





The Many-leaved Lupine. 





The genus Lupine (or Lupinus) is a very fine 
one. It includes annuals, biennials, and peren- 
nials. Some of these are in Europe important 
forage plants, and others are grown for orna- 
ment. The common Wild Lupine, Lupinus 
perennis, is well known, it being common in 


. Sandy soil in the Northern and Middle States. 








Farther south it is replaced by a more hairy 
and simple-leaved species, Lupinus villosus. 

But the Lupines of the Atlantic States sink 
into insignificance when compared with the fine 
species of the Pacific coast. In California and 


Oregon there are forty or more species, some of 
them forming large branching plants, with 
showy racemes of flowers, which are white, yel- 
low, and through all shades of blue to deep pur- 
ple. Only a few of these far Western Lupines 
have been brought into cultivation, and the best 
known of these is the Many-leaved Lupine, 
Lupinus polyphyllus, which is now a not rare 
and yery showy ornament in oyr gardens. .We 
have grown it for several years, but have never 
succeeded in raising such fine plants as we saw 
growing wild in California. It was. near a 
miserable little Indian village called San Felipe 
that we came across a large patch which seemed 


to us one of the finest floral displays we ever: 


witnessed. The plants :stood at least six feet 
high, and the flower-racemes were from one to 
two feet in length. These stood up above a 
wonderfully luxuriant mass of foliage, and the 
whole formed a flower-show that we shall never 
forget. As we grow it in the garden, the stems 
seldom reach higher than three feet; still, 
though it falls far short of the beauty it pos- 
sesses in its native locality, the plant is a very 
desirable one for the garden, as it remains in 
bloom a long time, and has a stately aspect that 
isvery pleasing. Thespecific name, polyphyllus, 
has reference to the many divisions of the leaf, 
which are sometimes as many as fifteen. The 
flowers are variously colored, being purple, 
blue, and even white in different seedings. The 





- —— 
seeds are generally kept by our best seedsmen, 
and we may remark that this, and all other 
perennial Lupines that we have cultivated, are 
very impatient of removal after they become 
large. We start the seed in boxes, and after 





THE MANY-LEAVED: LUPINE.—(Lupinus polyphyllus.) 


the plants show a few leaves transplant them 
to the place where they are to bloom. Removy-- 
ing large plants is not likely to be successful. 





The Cabbage-Worm (Pieris rapa). 

The “ Cabbage-worm” is not a pleasant sub- 
ject, but he is a very important one. Where he 
came from, and how he got here, are matters 
which have been sufficiently discussed. The 
cultivator’s interest begins and ends with the 
more important facts that he is here, and that 
he. must be got rid of, or cabbage-growers must 
find another occupation. 

With the worm, aé a worm, there is little use- 
in contending. It is not a sensitive creature, 
and cares little for bad tastes and bad smells. 
Its mission is to eat cabbage, and it fulfills it in 
spite of all obstacles. The only way to attack 
it with any hope of success.is to nip it in the 
bud, and its particular bud is the pretty white 
butterfly that lays the myriad eggs from which 
it is hatched. Fortunately, these buiterflies are 
somewhat influenced by foul odors, and whale- 
oil soap, fish pomace, carbolic soap, flowers of 
sulphur, and such nastiness, will incline them to: 
seek other foraging ground. This means will 
do much to abate the nuisance, but the further. 
precaution should be taken ‘to catch and kill as 
many of them as possible, 4 

Farmers and gardeners should combine to 
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make up a purse from which to pay children for 
hunting them. It would be a very good invest- 
ment to pay $1 per 100 for all the white butter- 
flies that are delivered, and an active boy with 
a light net (made of ordinary mosquito-cloth) 
can catch several hundred in a day. Every 
butterfly killed, especially if early in the season, 
means a good many heads of sound cabbage 
saved from the destroyer. It behooves cultiva- 
tors to give their minds to this matter, for this 
insignificant-looking worm promises within a 
very short time to remove the cabbage from the 
bill of fare of that very large part of our popu- 
lation. to whom “boiled dinner” is a semi- 
weekly necessity. 

[While we agree with our associate, from 
whom the above is received, as to the import- 
ance of attacking the “‘ worm” in the butterfly 
state, we can not subscribe to his statement that 
it can not be fought successfully while a worm. 
Our garden patch of early cabbages was badly 
infested by the worms early in the season. A 
few siftings of air-slaked lime completely 
routed them.—Eb.] 


Eggs in Grape Canes and Apple Twigs. 
BY Cc. V. RILEY. 
—_— <> 

[The following note, with specimens, from M. 
H. Garland, Amherst Co., Va., was forwarded 
to Mr. C. V. Riley, State Entomologist of Mis- 
souri, who returns the accompanying full reply, 
with illustrations.—Ep. | 

“TInclosed you will find acutting from a grape- 
vine (Humelan), which you will observe has been 
punctured by some insect. By splitting through 
the center you will find imbedded in the pitha 
small worm or grub, about 7/; of an inch in 
length; yellowish white in color; but apparently 
in a dormant state. Is the vine injured by it? 
If so, what is theremedy? What is its name?” 


The above letter with the accompanying twigs 

came to hand some time ago. 
From the frequency with which 
queries regarding these and similar 
punctures are made, it is evident 
that little is known about them, 
and that a few explanations will 
prove interesting to many of your 
readers. 

Those sent by Mr. Garland are 
illustrated at Fig. 1. The punc- 
tures are in a straight row, about 
one third to one half-inch apart, 
and appear as though made by a 
rather large-sized pin (6 4). Each 
puncture leads to from ten to twelve 
slender, elongate eggs (c), about a 
tenth of an inch long, and deposited 
on either side of the puncture, 
lengthwise, in the pith (a). About 
the first of May they hatch out into 
little dingy crickets, and though I 
have not yet kept them until the 
last molt, and no one has ever bred 
the perfect insect, I have little 

Fig.1. doubt but it will prove to be the 
PUNCTURED Jumping Cricket (Orocharis salta- 

CANE. tor, Ubler), so named, I suppose, 
by my friend P. R. Ubler, of Baltimore, be- 
cause it does not jump as much as some of its 
confréres. This insect (Fig. 2) is of a pale 
yellowish brown color, and the female (a) dif- 
fers from the male (8) in possessing a long 
ovipositor, and in her wings being more rounded 
and less ribbed and veined, so that she can not 
chat and sing as does her lord. 

These Jumping Crickets are at times quite in- 











cricket is still enveloped in an exceedingly 
fine membrane, from which it soon extricates 
itself, and which it leaves at the orifice of 
the puncture. 
whitish and very act- 
ive, and generally con- 
ceal themselves in the 
thick June foliage of 
our woods or our or- 
chards. At this time of 
their life they subsist 
principally on  plant- 
lice, eggs of insects, and 
other delicate animal 
food; and if they can 
get nothing better, will 
exhibit their cannibal- 
istic propensities by 
deyouring the weaker 
individuals of theirown 
kind. Subsequently, as 
they grow larger, they 
are often content with a 
vegetable diet, and thus 
they perfectly combine 
in one species herbiv- 
orous and carnivorous 
habits. After the first 
molt they begin to vary 
a good deal in color, the 
females generally being 
quite dark. When ma- 
ture, the female insect presents the appear- 
ance of figure 4, and the male that of figure 5. 


ing green grapes from their stems, and uselessly | 
scattering them upon the ground—always per- | 
forming their nefarious work at night. The eggs | 
should therefore be destroyed; and this is best 
done by cutting and burning in the winter-time. 

Other eggs, which I receive quite often, are 
those illustrated at figure 3. 

The twigs or canes of various cultivated plants, 
and notably those of the Grape-vine, Apple, 
Peach, Raspberry, Blackberry, White Willow, 
and Soft Maple, are often more or le8s split or dis- 
figured by a series of closely set. but irregular 
punctures, as illustrated at a. Upon cutting into 
such twigs we find that, unlike the eggs we have 
already mentioned, these all lie diagonally across 
the pith, close together, in a single, irregular, 


ingcages. They were hatched from a Sofi-ng 
ple twig, which furnished material for oyy illus. 
tration, and it is astonishing how quickly the 

will clean off an aphis-crowded twig, of whee 





Fig. 4.—sNOWY TREE-CRICKET—FEMALE, 


soever kind. When in the course of few 
weeks more they acquire their full gro 

with it their wings, it is likely that I eal! Se 
sign them to chloroformed oblivion; for the 
male swells with such pride at the acquisition 
of wings, that he sets them a-going, fiddle-and- 
bow-fashiof, until the shrill- 
ing and shrieking fairly 
distract. He becomes al- 
most as much of a nuisance 
in-doors, as the young and’ 
ambitious musical boarder 
who grates eternally on his 
catgut. The only difference 
is that our little six-legged 
musician is denied (but not 5—SNOwY Trex. 

very justly, since he has an CBICKET—MatE. 

object) discriminating reason, while the two- 
legged fiddler is supposed to have reason, which, 
however, does not always make him considerate 











Fig. 2.—JUMPING CRICKET, MALE AND FEMALE. 


longitudinal row, as at 6. More carefully exam- 
ined with a lens, each egg appears pale yellowish, 
sub-elliptical, a little curved, more pointed at 
lower end (c), and capped at the head or more 


of others’ feelings! 

But—not to wander—this Snowy Cricket 
shares with his more robust Jumping compan- 
ion in the nefarious midnight-work of gnaw- 
ing, girdling, or severing different parts of the 
grape thyrse, causing the berries either to shrivel 
or fall, and producing what is often known as 





rounded end with regularly arranged white, 
opaque granulations, which, under a low- 
power microscope, appear as shown at d. 

These are the eggs of the Snowy Tree- 
cricket (@canthus niveus, Harr.). The young 
also hatch about the first of May. After 
eating through its egg-cap, the new-born 


These young crickets are 





Fig. 3.—PUNCTURED 
TWIGS. 


I have at the present time an extensive young 





jurions, for they have a vicious habit of sever- 


brood of these little crickets in one of my breed- 





“shanking.” The virtues of its youth do not 





Fig. 6.—PUNCTURED TWIG. 


atone for the bad habits of its after-life; and 
this Geanthus must be classed with the bad bugs. 

Still a third kind of punctured twig is illus- 
trated at fig. 6. The punctures consist of a row 


—more or less straight—of little raised slitsin . 


the bark (2) in each of which upon careful ex- 
amination may be found an oval, dark-colored 
egg (a). These slits have been mistaken by the 
uninitiated for the crescent cuts of the Plum Cur- 
culio, and thus the false story goes that Madam 
Turk sometimes oviposits in twigs. They are 
in reality those of the Buffalo Tree-hopper (( 
resa bubalus, Fabr.), a yellowish-green, hump- 
backed insect, with two little horns on the pro- 
thorax, which render its name not inappropriate. 
A side view,natural size, is shown at @ and a back 


view at 4, fig. 7. The young 
are at first brownish, with 
a formidable row of ten al 
pairs of compound spines, 
and looking totally unlike Zz : 
the mature insect. After o% 
the first and second molts 
they are still furnished 
with these sprangling spines on the back, but 
are of a paler color, with: some transverse lilac- 
colored lines. With the third and last molt 
they suddenly acquire the mature characteristics. 
This insect subsists during its whole life on 


Fig. 7.—BUFFALO 
TREE-HOPPER. 






si in 


the sap of apple, pear, and other trees, but . 


never does serious injury. 

These three are the more common kinds of 
twig-eggs that attract attention; and although 
there are many other kinds that are of interest 
to the fruit-grower as well as to the entomolo- 
gist, this article is already too long to allow us 
to undertake a description of them at present, 
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Cormp-FRAME CaBBAGE Pxants.—Col. War- 
ing wrote an article on cold-frame cabbage 
plants, to some points in which Mr. Henderson 
took exceptions. We give Col. W.’s rejoinder, 
avhich closes the discussion: ‘I would not pre- 
sume to dispute the statements of a wise old 
gardener like Peter Henderson, but you must not 
try to screen me behind ‘climate.’ Bless you, 
Newportis greenand growing after Bergen Point 
is brown with the frost. I have not my previous 
article before me, but I think I said—I surely 
should have said—that when the plants are large 
enough to prick out, if it is too early, we pull 
them up and heel them in. If they recover from 
this check in time to threaten to run to seed, we 
pull them up again and give them a fresh start. 
This treatment will save them, if they are planted 
in August. If you doubt it, just try it. My ex- 
perience of this year with some plants whose 
stems had been split by frost, show Mr. Hender- 
son to be about right—these plants are heading 
about as well as the others, but this does not 
shake my belief in his statement, ‘Gardening for 
Profit, page 126: ‘In planting, it is very im- 
portant with cabbage or cauliflower that the 
plant is set down to the first leaf, so that the 
stem or stalk is all under ground, for we find 
that if exposed it will be split by the action of 
the frost, and will be injured in consequence.’ ” 


tt 
The Baldwin Apple and its Origin. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 








It is not improbable that of the many who 
are able to procure a taste of the delicious Bald- 
win Apple not more than one in ten knows from 
whence it originated, or knows anything of 
some interesting historic points associated there- 
with. I have so often heard my husband, Seba 
Smith, speak of this fruit, and of the Pearce 
family, with whom he was associated by the 
warmest ties of friendship for nearly sixty years, 
that Iam induced to offer your readers a brief 
sketch of the same. 

The Baldwin Apple came from a seedling 
planted by Josiah Pearce, Esq., of the town of 
Baldwin, Me. From this stock innumerable 
grafts have extended the fruit far and wide, but 
from a well-known law of extension, the Bald- 
win Apple is rarely found in perfection when 
far removed from the place where it originated. 
In Maine, the color, texture, aroma, and solid- 
ity of the apple leave nothing to desire, being 
in truth so delicious, that it might have been 
akin to the one said to have brought difficulty 
upon our mother Eve. In other localities, 
where the soil, climate, or culture may have 
proved unfriendly, what is called the Baldwin 
Apple may often be found a total failure, being 
puffy, insipid, and subject to early decay. 

It is not generally known that “Squire 
Pearce,” of Baldwin, Me., was half-brother to 
Benjamin Thompson, better known as Count 
Rumford. The mother of these two men was 
twice married, the first husband being Benjamin 
Thompson, the second Josiah Pearce, both men 
of culture and influence in their day. Mrs, 
Thompson, afterwards Mrs. Pearce, was a woman 
of strong sense, one of those self-poised, wise 
Women so prominent in our Revolutionary an- 
nals, Count Rumford was born in the then 
town of Rumford, now Concord, N. H., being 
some twelve years older than his half-brother 
Pearce. He received a military commission 
under the Royal Governor of the Colony of 
Massachusetts. At the breaking out of hos- 
tility to the British Crown, young Thompson 
was supposed unfriendly to the popular move- 





ment for freedom, and was most rudely driven 
from his home by his more zealous neighbors, 
and compelled to take refuge in Boston, where 
he became associated with Governor Gage. He 
was unquestionably what was then known as a 
“Tory,” a circumstance which for many subse- 
quent years was considered as a blot upon the 
family escutcheon by its patriotic members, 
although he never took up arms against his 
country. The subsequent career of Benjamin 
Thompson is well known. He seems to have 
cast lingering looks of fondness toward the 
place of his birth, though familiar with courts 
and loaded with honors by crowned heads, as 
is evident by his assuming the name of his 
native town when the honor of knighthood was 
conferred upon him by the King of Bavaria— 
hence his title of Count Rumford. 

He was a brave soldier and accomplished 
military leader, but his character, essentially 
observant and philosophic, was more naturally 
employed in those scientific pursuits which for 
many years engaged his attention. He unques- 
tionably anticipated many of our modern im- 
provements, and was one of the first to turn 
public thought in the direction of economizing 
the fuel of the laboring classes. It was a jest 
in regard to him in Bavaria that he “would 
soon be able to cook his dinner from the smoke 
of his neighbor’s chimney.” He was philan- 
thropic in the highest sense. He devised 
methods for improving the condition of the 
poor, by making their labor more productive, 
by founding better dwellings for them, by téach- 
ing them order, cleanliness, and economy, and 
thus doing away with beggary and disease. 
Few men of our country have enjoyed more 
general approbation abroad than Count Rum- 
ford, and our own people are beginning to learn 
that he was a great and estimable man. 

In the mean while, the other brother, Josiah 
Pearce, had become the possessor of a large 
landed estate, and was living in Baldwin, Me., 
where he was plowing and planting, and help- 
ing on the interests of a scattered but thrifty 
population. Like his brother, Count Rumford, 
he was a generous, warm-hearted man, striving 
to make better what other men considered well 
enough, if not absolutely good. He experi- 
mented much in horticulture, endeavoring to 
ascertain what fruits could be cultivated to high- 
est perfection in the inhospitable climate of 
Maine. He bestowed much attention upon the 
native grape, many varieties of which have 
large and well-flavored fruit. He planted the 
seeds of the potato, as did my grandfather David 
Prince, and thus produced new varieties, well- 
suited to the soil, and of superior quality. But 
it was in the cultivation of the Apple that he 
finally settled down upon as the fruit most 
genial to the soil, and best adapted to the 
climate of a State whose long winters are the 
fostering nurse of a social virtuous population, 
and whose brief summers vie in intensity with 
the heat of the tropics. The apple-blossom is 
the first harbinger of its springs, and the frosty 
airs of October are rendered more aromatic by 
the perfume of the apple-tree laden with its 
richly-colored fruitage. Thus an entire season 
is required to perfect this kingly fruit. 

The old Pearce homestead at Baldwin still 
attests the skill and enterprise of its ancient 
owner by its extensive orchards, amongst which 
may be found che Baldwin, richly productive. 
The tree has been known to yield an almost 
fabulous quantity of fruit, and in the season for 
pruning its thrifty branches were carefully 
preserved, and liberally distributed to the neigh- 
boring farmers. 





I have often heard my husband describe this 
intelligent and most hospitable family. Mr. 
Pearce was a sort of lord of the manor, to 
whom everybody came in time of trouble, and 
was sure of the best aid and advice. He was 
an eloquent converser, and recited admirably. 

Some time in the early part of this century, 
the Countess of Rumford, daughter of Benja- 
min Thompson, visited her transatlantic cousins, 
and was for many months domesticated with 
the cheerful household. She was a plain, un- 
married woman of great good sense, and some- 
what learned. . 

It was the custom for New England teachers 
of public schools to “board round” with the 
families of the district until the amount each 
one was to pay the “master” was boarded out, 
and such experience was not always “of the 
most agreeable kind. My husband kept the 
district school of Baldwin for several seasons, 
but was generally exempted from this contin- 
gency by being warmly welcomed at the Pearce 
homestead, whence he wrote comical rhyming 
letters to his friends describing the good cheer. 
One couplet I remember was thought very 
grotesque: 

‘*We have apples, and doughnuts, and cider, 
And curious things fried inga spider,” 


the last-named being of course sausages, and 
the apples the favorite Baldwin. 

Shortly before the demise of my husband he 
received a long letter from his unfailing friend 
Josiah Pearce, Jun., who had been a judge for 
many years, in which he thus refers to the 
family: “Baldwin has greatly changed since 
you were there. My sister Hannah, who is un- 
married, lives at the homestead, and owns the 
house by division of the property, all the out- 
buildings, and one hundred acres of the farm. 
I oversee her business for her. All is still, 
where once had been so much harmless mirth 
and activity.” 

It may be remarked that George W. Pearce, 
brother to the judge, and son of the first-named 
Pearce, married a sister of the poet Longfellow. 
He gave very great promise of a brilliant career, 
having beauty, genius, and wealth, but died sud- 
denly, while little more than twenty-five years 
of age. His widow has never since married. 

PatcnoeuE, L. I., June 29th, 1872, . 


Vegetable Plants for the South. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 





ee 


Every few days, during the summer months, 
I am written to by some of your readers in the 
Southern States, wanting to know how they can 
procure plants of celery, cabbage, cauliflower, 
etc., to plant so as to produce crops of these dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. Plants can easily 
be raised here at any season, from May to Octo- 
ber, but the time that it is necessary to plant for 
the fall or winter crops in South Carolina or 
Louisiana (August and September), it is hardly 
practicable to ship with safety, particularly 
celery plants, for if packed more than three or 
four days (unless the weather is very favorable 
when set out), the chances are that many would 
die. To produce plants in these latitudes by 
seed sown in the ordinary methods, during the 
month of June, July, or August, rarely results 
in success, but an experiment in raising celery 
plants in which we have just been successful 
here this season, suggests that the same plan 


may be adopted in the Southern States. Our . 


celery plants are always sown here from the 
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first week in April to the first week in May, but 
this season the weather was unusually hot and 
dry during May, so that our crop of celery 
plants sown April 15th was found, on exami- 
nation the first week in June, to be a partial 
failure. I had never sown as late as this before, 
but plants must be had, and the experiment was 
worth trying. So we again sowed on well-pre- 
pared ground, rolled care- 
fully, and covered the 
seed-bed an inch deep 
With salt-meadow hay. Of 
course, any similar cover- 
ing will do, if salt-hay is 
not procurable. The seeds 
germinated in 6 or 8 days 
from time of sowing. As 
soon as this was apparent, 
the covering was partially 
removed, and in two or 
three days more further re- 
moved, except just enough 
to cover the soil, so that 
the bed got the full rays 
of the sun, yet modified 
by the sprinkling of hay 
over its surface. The ad- 
vantage of the hay-cover- 
ing is twofold; it prevents 
heavy rains from battering 
the soil, and it also pre- 
vents the escape of moist- 
ure. Our experiment has 
‘been a complete success, 
as we haye more plants 
from one pound of seed 
sown in June than from 
four pounds sown in April, 
though under the ordinary 
conditions the opposite 
result might have been 
the case. Now, plants 
of celery, cabbage, or 
cauliflower can no doubt 
be successfully raised by 
-this plan in the Southern 
States, when the ordinary 
method of sowing without 
covering with hay would 
be almost certain to fail. 
Where hay is not procur- 
able for covering, an ex- 
cellent substitute would be 
the pendulous moss (7%- 
landsia) which grows so 
abundantly in the woods 
of most of the South- 
ern States. It it difficult 
to say at what time the 
sowing should be made, 
as much would depend 
on locality and the con- 
dition of the atmosphere 
after sowing. So the safest way would be to 
sow at different times, say from June 15th to 
August 15th. The result, if successful, would 
well justify the trouble and expense, as all these 
vegetables, from the hitherto difficulty of getting 
plants to set out, have brought enormous prices, 
celery often selling in the markets of New Or- 
Jeans and Charleston for 25 cents per head, 
while the average in New York is hardly 3 cents. 
There is no reason, either, why cauliflowers 
could not be grown finely in the mild, temperate 
atmosphere of November and December in 
Charleston or Savannah, and shipped to New 
York. The transportation at that cool season 
would be safe, and during the month of Decem- 
ber it is safe to say that average heads of cauli- 











flower would sell for $30 or $40 per 100 in the 
markets of New York. I saw some in the 
grounds of Mr. Van Sicklen, of Jamaica, L. I, 
in November of 1870 (which he had protected 
from the frost), for which he was receiving $10 
per dozen, or nearly $1 each! There is a wide 
field in the South for enterprises of this kind, if 
energetically undertaken. All cultivation so 





THE WATER-VIOLET.—(Hottonia inflata.) 


far has been with a view to get vegetables carly, 
but in my opinion they might be raised in 
many instances to better advantage, if grown to 
fill up the blank in vegetation that our frost- 
bound earth at the North makes during the 
winter months. 

For example, spinach sold here the past March 
for afew weeks at $20, horseradish at $30, and 
lettuce at $10 per barrel, simply for the reason 
that everything was frozen up solid. Now there 
is no reason why these—particularly spinach 
and lettuce—could not have been grown in as 
good condition in the neighborhood of Charles- 
ton-or Savannah in March as they could be 
raised here in June, when we are abundantly 
glad to get from $1 to $2 per barrel for them. 

















The Water-Violet or Featherfoj), 
ee 
In illustrating as we frequently do our native 
plants, we sometimes select those subjects that 
it is desirable to introduce into cultivation, and 
at others plants that are interesting for their 
rarity or curious in their structure. The Water. 
Violet or Featherfoil, Hottonia inflata, is rather 
rare, and has a structure 
sufficiently peculiar tg 
commend it to notice, 
The name Water-Violet 
is likely to mislead, ag 
its relationship to the 
Violet is exceedingly re. 
mote, it really belonging 
to the Primrose Family, 
The plant, as will be seep 
by the engraving, is purely 
an aquatic, with its leayeg, 
all submerged, and very 
handsomely divided. It 
is no doubt rooted when 
young in the mud at the 
bottom of the pond or 
pool in which it grows, 
but at flowering time it 
appears to be floating. 
The flower-stalks form a 
symmetrical cluster; each 
is marked with joints, 
from which arise whorls 
of small white or slightly 
bluish flowers. The flow- 
er-stems are hollow and 
inflated, enabling the plant 
to float; they sometimes 
are as large as one’s finger, 
and give the plant a strik- 
ing appearance. It makes 
an interesting plant for 
a fresh-water aquarium. 
The genus LHottonia was 
named in honor of a 
Leyden botanist of the 
seventeenth century. The 
specific name of our 
species, inflata, has re- 
ference’ to the peculiar 
character of the flower. 
stems. In Europe another 
species, HZ. palustris, has 
much more showy flowers 
than ours, but is without 
the peculiar bladdery 
flower-stems. Our speci- 
mens came from a pool 
near Hackensack, N. J. 
Although the plant has 
been so long known to 
botanists, we believe that 
no engraving of it was 
ever published before the 
one which we give accompanying this artiele, 


at 


Roses ON APPLE-TREEs.—“ G, H. C.,” Bene 
son, Ky.—The case to which you refer is of 
frequent occurrence. Certain papers seem to 
have a set of items that they bring out every 
year. The old negro woman who was nurse to 
Washington, the toad found in the center of the 
oak-tree, and the wonderful appie-tree that 
bears double roses—all belong to the same set. 
It is not at alla rare thing for apple-trees, espe- 
cially the Early Harvest, to bear a few late 
flowers which are more or less double. The 
apple belongs to the same family with the 
rose, and when its flower becomes double it 
very strongly resembles a small rose. 
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Barefoot Boys, 
en eran 

And girls, too! There is something to be said 
on both sides. Some people have an unreasonable 
prejudice against bare feet, except in poems, pic- 
tures, and statuary. 

Is anything in nature much more beautiful than 
a baby’s soft pinky foot? Of course not. And 
here is Miss Two-year-old swectly pleading, ‘‘ May 
I go bare-feeted ’ittle ’hile ?” when you give her a 
bath and clean clothes in the afternoon. 

Say “yes” to the little darling. Her ‘‘ while” 
will be little enough, for the soft feet are as tender 
as amaiden’s cheek, and she will be glad enough 
of shoes and stockings very soon. How daintily 
she steps, and the working of her curly toes shows 
how they rejoice in their freedom! When she gocs 
out of doors she chooses soft grass or soft mud to 
walk upon. The heroine of Jean Ingelow’s story 
is none too extravagant in speaking of the delight- 
ful sensation little feet have when set free upon 
soft grass, but who shall describe the pleasure of 
paddling in the mud on a warm summer day ? 

The barefoot school-boy knows all about it. His 
isa tough foot. He probably makes some invol- 
untary choice of stepping-places as he runs like a 
free wild animal over weedy roadsides, pavements, 
chip-yards, stubble-fields, but it is a wonder that 
he gets so few cuts and stone-bruises. 

The country school-ma’am prefers to have her 
pupils come with bare feet—unless she has a good 
deal of conventional pride in their appearance. 
The restless lads and lassies make noise enough 
with their buzzing lips and their shuffling of books 
and slates, but on rainy days, when many of the 
children come in their heavy leather shoes and 
boots, the added noise of their scraping and 
stamping makes the day’s work almost. doubly 
wearisome. 

I like to see the bare feet of young Americans, 
even when they are scratched and muddy. The 
outlines are as good in fiesh asin marble. I be- 
lieve in letting children go barefoot in the country 
during the warm weather. But this is often car- 
ried too far. I believe the vital power of children 
is often weakened by too much exposure of the 
feet to cold. The barefoot country children are 
likely to be healthy because they live out of doors 
almost constantly, except when confined in school- 
rooms, and in summer these school-rooms have 
every window opened for fresh breezes. 

But if children have their own way they get off 
their shoes and stockings too carly in the spring, 
and thus often change directly from thick shoes 
and woolen stockings to bare fect. In chillymorn- 
ings and evenings the little unclad feet go through 
the heavy dews, and then they have to be washed, 
often in cold well or spring water, before they are 
fit to rest between white sheets. 

Cold foot-baths are good in their place, but some 
children get far too many. They wade in the 
streams and ponds too often and too long at a time. 
It undermines their constitutional vigor, and makes 
them an easy prey to disease. Upon the tempera- 
ture of the feet the gencral health in very large 
‘ measure depends. The blood in different parts of 
the body is affected by the condition of the feet. 
If they are not sufficiently protected from cold, it 
is unduly cooled in its passage through the capil- 
laries of the feet. If they are overheated, the 
whole system will be refreshed by reducing the 
heat of the feet to a comfortable temperature. 

Ask any wise physician of your acquaintance (if 
your own experience or observation has not taught 
you) whether bathing in lakes and rivers (or “go- 
ing in swimming,” as country boys say) and wadin- 
in shallow streams are not usually practiced too 
much by boys who like such things—whether it 
does not make them often grow thin and languid 
during the summer months. 

Then let the children have the blessed freedom 


aoa 





and delight of bare feet on warm days, but guard 
them from injuries that may result from improper 
exposure of the feet. RELL. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
———. 

At ScHoot Too Youna.—I know a mother 
whose three youngest children are aged respec- 
tively four years, two years, and seven or cight 
months. The mother is loving and intelligent, and 
has health as good as that of the average American 
woman. No human being, not even a mother, is 
infinite in capacity to do and endure. The oldest 
child needs as constant looking after as either of 
the others, especially beeause he is so much tempted 
to tyrannize over the second child. And so 

**To school the little exile goes, 
Torn from his mother’s arms.” 

I don’t know as this mother can do any better— 
but isn’t it a pity? She says she would much pre- 
fer a kindergarten, but there is none within reach, 
and so the ordinary district school is resorted to. 
Perhaps the school-ma’am will have merey on the 
little fellow, and let him play out of doors most of 
the time during school hours. I used to do so 
with the babies sent to me when I was a district 
school-teacher, and Iam glad I did. 

I can understand what a relicf to hard-working 
mothers it must be to get their mischievous, inqui- 
sitive children off to school for six hours every 
day, provided they can feel that such 1 course is 
best for the children. And it is sometimes the 
case that the country schooi-teacher has so few 
pupils that she can afford to act the part of nurse 
to four-year-old children. A school not far from 
here has only eight or ten pupils in the summer- 
time; and I remember that my first school would 
not have averaged a larger attendance, except for 
the little class of, A-B-C scholars. 

The danger is that the teaeher will feel called 
upon to put the little ones ahead in reading as fast 
as possible, If she has read. Miss Peabody’s and 
Mrs. Mann’s and Miss Youmans’s essays and letters 
about primary education, and has duly considered 
that remark of a British Commoner, “It is better 
(or more important) that a child should like his 
lesson than that he should learn it,’? she may be 
able to do the fair thing by her infant pupils. Play 
is the proper business of achild. Its five senscs 
should be awake and active, and its education 
should come through them chiefly until it is seven 
or eight years old. 

I anticipate great pleasure in seeing my little son 
enjoy his reading when he gets to that, but his 
father and I congratulate ourselves very often on 
having delayed that eventsolong. So much better 
things are being done for him than would be likely 
to be done if he could immerse himself in a story 
at any leisure moment. There is time enough for 
the book study in the course of a lifetime, but the 
golden years when the observing faculties are devel- 
oping and taking on habits can never come again 
after early childhood is once passed. This child 
learned ail his letters long ago, from newspaper 
headings and advertisements chiefly, and we were 
tempted to lead him right along in a path that 
seemed so easy for him. I should think he might 
“read in readings,”’ after a very little practice, any 
time when we set about it, for he knows the letters 
by their sounds, and spells any plain word you pro- 
nounce to him. He seems to have an idea that 
what papa and mamma can not tell him about the 
things which arouse his curiosity, books can; and 
he stands by while I consult a book to find an an- 
swer to his question with a fecling, apparently, 
that this universe is full of wonderful things, in 
which a great many folks besides himself and 
mamma are interested, and these folks—Gray, You- 
mans, Agassiz, and the rest of them—will help a 
little fellow if they can. It is a sight that I enjoy. 
He “‘likes his lesson,” and his lixing will lead him 
on farther and deeper in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Almost any child can be made to hate school and 
to loathe study by tasks inappropriate to its stage of 
mental growth. This would be a great calamity. 





It would also be a calamity if a child should love 
reading and spelling too well, too mechanically, 
enjoying the parrot-like exercises that constitute 
the routine of many schools, preferring to commit 
to memory some description of a bird or flower or 
mechanical operation, rather than to. use its own 
observation and learn all the facts at first-hand. 
Let me quote a paragraph from that excellent essay 
on primary education in Miss Youmans’s First 
Book of Botany: 

“The glaring deficiency of our popular systems 
of instruction is, that words are not subordinated 
to their real purposes, but are permitted to usurp 
that supreme attention which should be given to 
the formation of ideas by the study of things. It 
is at this point that true mental growth is checked, 
and the minds of children are switched off from 
the main line of natural development into a course 
of artificial acquisition, in which the semblance of 
knowledge takes the place of the reality of knowl- 
edge. We have seen that the growth of mind re- 
sults from the exercise of its powers upon the 
direct objects of experience, and consists in its 
recognition of distinctions among the properties 
and relations of things, and in the classing and or- 
ganization of ideas thus acquired. These opera- 
tions can be facilitated by the use of words and 
books, but only when the ideas themselves are first 
clearly conceived as the accurate representations 
of things. But, the ordinary word-studies of our 
schools, which are truly designed to assist these 
operations, are actually made to exclude them. The 
child glides into the habit of accepting words for 
ideas, and thus evades those mental actions which 
are only to be performed upon the ideas them- 
selves,” 

A child is old enough to go into a kindergarten 
at three years of age, because the training it gets, 
there (I mean the genuine Frocbel kindergarten) is 
in the linc of its natural development. It has play, 
society, and discipline all at the same time. 

An acquaintance says he means to send his little 
son to Germany as soon as he is ten years old: to 
some good kindergarten there. He thinks the child 
could not leave his parents. earlier, but he must 
have the kindergarten training. But you see it 

an not be the real kindergarten training at that 
age. For Froebel’s plays” are adapted to the 
mental necessities of children several years younger. 
It is good training: for a child of any age, but the 
inind of a child of ten may be already so demoral- 
ized by wrong education, that it can get but a small 
part of the good intended. 


JAM AND JELLY.—The fruit that comes from 
the vines or canes latest in the season makes the 
poorest jelly. If currants hang long upon the 
bushes, they lose most of their jelly-making prop- 
erty. They need to be used as soon as possible 
after gathering. One who desires clear, fine-flayored 
jelly will not squeeze the jelly-bag if it be of loose 
material. Fine flannel is best for this purpose, and 
when this is used some pressure is allowable; but 
we wish to strain the juice not only free from 
stems, skins, and seeds, but free from all fine 
particles. 

Sister M., who makes excellent raspberry-jam, 
and a good deal of it every year, gives me the fol- 
lowing recipe as the one she prefers: ‘One pound 
of sugar to each pound of berries, and néarly a pint’ 
of currant juice. Put the sugar and berries toge- 
ther in a pan over the fire, and with potato-masher 
or wooden spoon keep mashing and stirring them 
constantly to prevent burning. When they are 
well mashed, add the currant-juice, and boil briskly, 
still stirring it carefully. Just before it actually 
boils skim it well. Let it boil about three quarters 
of an hour to bring it to the right consistency. It 
is best to put it up in cups, bowls, or fruit-jars, as 
it does not keep so well after being disturbed. 
Cover the cups with firm paper varnished with 
white of egg, and pressed closely around over 
the edges of the cups. Jam should be kept in q 
cool dry plaee.’’ Sister adds, in her letter to me; 
‘“This is splendid as dessert with Graham mush 
and sweet cream.” 


A Tovex OLD TurKsy.—In the saine letter-from 
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ae 
which I extract the above recipe, I find something 
else which may furnish a hint to some one who has 
a tough fowl to cook: 

“There were three turkeys on the place when we 
came here, also half a dozen hens and a rooster. 
The gobbler persisted in fighting the rooster, and 


one day C. thought to separate them by catching 


the gobbler. J. was using the ax near by, and 
after a brief consultation the old fighter’s head 
separated from his body. All this was duly re- 
ported indoors. Mother and I took him in hand, 
and gained two nice wings,which are very handy in 
the kitchen. We soon stripped him of his feathers. 
He looked pretty tough. He was large, but not 
fatted to kill, and I thought we should all get tired 
of turkey before we should get him eaten, if ever 
lie could be cooked tender. After breakfast next 
morning I put over the wash-boiler with a pail of 
water, and when it came to a boil laid in the 
turkey.” [Better not tell this to our esteemed 
countryman ‘“T. W. H.,” for I see he does not 
know that a tin wash-boiler can be made clean 
enough even for fish-chowder. ] 

“Just then I weighed him. Sixteen pounds said 
the scales. For two hours he boiled and steamed. 
I made ready some bread-and-butter stuffing, 


’ moistening it with the water in which the turkey 


had been boiled, and then baked it two hours more. 
It made a fine appearance on the table, and six of us 
did our duty by him at dinner, the children being 
at school. For the next three days we had turkey 
once a day, and to-day we had a good ‘chicken- 
pie’ of the fragments, with enough left from it 
for washing-day dinner, for we are not tired of 
turkey yet.”’ : 


Babies TROUBLED WITH CONSTIPATION. — A 
mother writes to me about her baby, four months 
old, who has been troubled with constipation for a 
month past so that she has to give it daily injec- 
tions. Change its diet. You need not wean it yet, 
but begin feeding it Graham grucl seasoned with 
milk. 
of the gruel as itis inclined to take. It will not take 
much at first, but that little will very soon correct 
its bowels. I had the same experience with my 
youngest nestling. The water injections kept her 
in health, but I soon saw that her bowels were de- 
pending upon that assistance too much, and I tried 
the gruel with speedy success. I sifted out the 
coarsest part of the bran with a very coarse sieve, 


but now I usually take the whole meal, and do not 


find it too coarse for her. She is very jolly over 
her gruel. I thin it with considerable milk, but 
never add sugar, and seldom use salt in it. 

Habitual constipation is a result and a cause of 
disease. The habit can never be overcome by 
physic. Careful habits in respect to exercise, rest, 
cleanliness, pure air, and especially wholesome 
diet, are the reasonable methods of cure. All 
these things should be carefully looked after in 
baby’s case. 

If unsifted Graham seems to irritate the child’s 
bowels, sift the meal. It is still quite different 
from common fine flour. 

[The types made me say in June: “In this re- 
gion kind household helpers are very difficult to 
get.” It should have been “fired household 
helpers.” Kindness is no more scarce in Minne- 
sota than elsewhere. It is almost impossible to 
hirea girl at all—one at least who would really 
be a helper.) 


Another Way to Cook Egg-Plants. 


BY MRS. G. A. W. M., TRENTON, N. J. 

In your March number of the Agriculturist I 
noticed a short article headed “‘ Cooking the Egg- 
Plant.” Now, of the three ways there given, the 





— fisst in my estimation is the best; but they need a 


slovy fire and cooking thoroughly. Many persons 


: - do not like the taste of egg-plants, simply for the 
_ geason that they are not cooked enough or not pre- 


pared right. Our family prefer them to meat ona 
hot summer’s day, provided mother cooks them in 
her old-fashioned way—the way I used to cook 
t when I was a little maiden at home with my 





When it is time to nurse it, feed it as much - 





parents. NowIam at the head of my own little 
family, and I still think I must be at the head of 
egg-plants when they are being cooked. No one 
can get them “‘just as mother does; ‘either too 
much flour or not enough spoils them—they want 
to be ‘just so.” 

I take a large-sized egg-plant, leave the stem and 
skin on, and boil it in a porcelain kettle until very 
soft, just so you can get it out with the aid of a 
fork and spoon. Then take all the skin off, and 
mash it very fine in a bowl (not tin or earthen). 
Add a teaspoonful of salt, plenty of pepper, a large 
iron spoonful of flour (when it is cold), a half- 
teacupful of milk or cream, and three eggs. This 
forms a nice batter. Now have some butter and 
lard brown-hot, and drop the batter in with a 
spoon, as you would fritters, and brown them 
nicely each side. 

My husband would not taste egg-plants before 
we were married; pow he and the children can 
hardly get enough. Girls should learn the differ- 
ent modes of cooking while they are at their 
fathers’ homes. Alas! too many in these days are 
brought up young ladies for the parlor, but let 
them get married, and go into tke kitchen to give 
their orders to Biddy for dinner, and what do they 
know themselves ? Do they know how to tell her 
to cook such and such dishes? No,no! Sorry I 
am for the poor husbands of such wives, but you 
see them every day. I shall instruct all my 
daughters well in housekeeping, and have the 
graceful accomplishments come afterwards. 

Squash or mashed potatoes mixed the same as 
the egg-plants are nice fried for breakfast. 


Best Way to Prepare Salt-Fish Dinners. 


By Mrs. W. 
—o—— 

Cut the fish in rather small pieces, wash it thor- 
oughly in warm water, and leave .it in cold water 
overnight. Early in the morning remove the skin 
from the pieces, wash again, and put them in cold 
water over a fire, and let come very gradually toa 
boil. Then remove the vessel farther back on the 
stove, and let it remain atan almost boiling point. 
Actual boiling hardens the fish. Change the water 
once during the process, adding hot water; keep it 
at the same temperature, letting it boil only once 
for a few minutes when nearly done. While the 
fish is cooking, pare nicely as many potatoes as ne- 
cessary, removing carefully every imperfection from 
the surface, and put them as fast as pared into cold 
water, with a little salt in it. 

Boil in separate utensils small onions, bects, or 
parsnips if in season.” Put the potatoes into boil- 
ing water half an hour before dinner-time, add a 
little salt to the water, and do not let them remain 
covered after they are fairly boiling. While the 
vegetables are cooking, remove the fish from the 
water, carefully take out every bone, and witha 
sharp chopping-knife mince the fish to an even fine- 
ness throughout, then put it into a deep dish, add 
to it half a cupful of hot water with a little butter 
melted in it, cover closely, and place in a hot oven 
until dinner is ready. Prepare drawn. butter for 
sauce, being careful not to let the butter boil, as it 
will become oily. Boil eggs hard, if they are liked. 
Some persons prefer the eggs added to the melted 
butter, cut in circles; others add them to the fish 
as they prepare it on their plates. When the po- 
tatoes are just done (not too soft), pour off the 
water, take the kettle to an open door (where the 
wind is blowing) and mash with a wooden pestle. 

Replace the kettle on the fire, and do not cover it. 
The potatoes will keep hot and nice for one or two 
hours, if necessary. When dinner is served, place 
the dish of. fish and the hot potato on the table 
the last things. For dessert aftera fish-dinner a 





deep apple-pie without an under-crust is most 
suitable, or ripe apples, ifin season, are better still. 

If those who dislike fish-dinners because they 
are troublesome in the preparation, and doubly so 
in the serving at table, especially where there are 
children to be served, will try this way, they will 
find there is no trouble or annoyance at table, as 
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all is hot and easily served, and it becomes 
dinner desired by all members of the family. 
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Domestic Coloring. 

A lady, whose address we have mislaid, sends the 
following: ‘‘Some one has asked about colorin 
Here is a recipe to color orange: Take copperas 
half-pound, and two large heaping Spoonfuls of 
salsoda. Dissolve in two separate dishes of warm 
water. Wring the material out of the copperag 
solution, and then through the soda, and hang it 
out toair. Let it air a short time, then wring again 
as before, until the cloth has passed through the 
liquids three times. It will make cotton cloth very 
bright if done ina sunny day. This colors several 
pounds. 

“The bark of the common yellow willow, set 


, with copperas, and colored in an iron vessel, makes 


a permanent slate color on cotton. It is very useful 
for coloring linings, cotton stockings, ete.” 
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Washing by Dog-Power, 


BY MRS. E. J. JOHNS, DYBERRY, PA, 
ae 

a have been reading in the February number of 
the Agriculturist about “How we Live at our. 
House,” and I thought I would write you how we 
wash at our house. You advertise Doty’s Washing 
Machine, but you do not tell your readers that it 
can be made to run by dog-power. I have Doty’s 
washer, and also a churning machine, and when J 
wash I attach the handle of the washer to the’ 
churning machine by a pitman. My husband says 
it works like a saw-mill, but suffice it to say the 
dog does the work. The difficulty with the washer 
is, it is hard work to operate it by hand, so hired 
help say. By using the dog this labor is done away 
with. I wash my clothes in boiling-hot suds, and 
they look white, even if they are washed by a black 
dog. I can do a washing for a family of seven in two: 
hours or less. I write this in hopes it may reach 
some weakly woman who has a large family, and 
finds it difficult to get along with her work, 
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VASES OF FLOwERS.—What horrid things some 
of the florists do give us in the way of bouquets! 
They pack the dear little flowers so close together, 
such crowds of swect fices massed, that you can 
not half-enjoy any of them. I should-think that 
auy one who really loves a flower would do it better 
justice. Each fine blossom or cluster of blossoms 
ought to have some quiet background, to set it 
forth. Green foliage, in delicate sprays or hand- 
some leaves, is according to nature’s general plan. 

I remember the exquisite little floral orna- 
ments in that pleasant sitting-room of the B.'s, 
Shells of various kinds were made to do duty as 
vases, here a few geranium-leaves, with rosebuds or 
pansies in a shell turned up, so as to hold water 
enough to preserve the flowers, and therea cluster 
of sweet-pea blossoms, with foliage of some light, 
graceful character. 

One handsome lily, with leaves, is often quite 
enough for a flower-vase. I was not more than half 
a score of years old whenI sawtwo vases of flowers 
on amantel, which pleased me better than anything 
Thad ever seen before, and their memory is still . 
pleasing through all the years since that time. The 
vases were tall, old-fashioned wine-glasses, and the 
flowers were only nasturtiums, a spray in each, with 
their brilliant flowers, odd-looking leaves, and 
smooth, curffng stems. 

We want some large, wide-mouthed vases and 
some big bouquets when flowers are plenty. Some 
large vases we must have for the children to fill. 

Some flowers have such short stems that they 
can not be managed in bouquets without they are 
furnished with artificial stems of wire or straw. © 
Hollyhocks and Balsams are of this kind. The 
best way to arrange these is in a plate of clean wet 
sand. Use plenty of ferns or green leaves with 
the flowers, R. L. F. 
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The Doctor has a Word to Say. 
My Dear Children: Since those last prizes were awarded, 
T have been too ill to attend to any business. Now Ido 
not wish any of you to whom prizes were awarded to 
think that I have neglected you, and I hope that if any 
boy or girl has been overlooked, he or she will let me 
know at once. I always try to send such things very 
promptly, but what can one do flat on his back with fever ? 
So be patient, my dear little ones. We will have more 
prizes when the weather gets cooler, and I will try that 
there shall hereafter be no delay on my part. 
Tue Doctor, 





The Little Swiss. 
ONE OF THE PICTURE STORIES. 


[All the boys and girls saw the pictures in the March 
number, and the offer of prizes for the best stories sug- 
gested by them. The award of prizes was made in June. 
Several have written to ask me to publish some of the 
prize stories. I will comply so far as to publish what I, 
or rather we, thought the best of those written by the 
boys. I say ‘‘ we,’ because there always is a family 
council over these prize matters. The council consists 
of Aunt Sarah—to her face we call her by the more home- 
like name of Aunt Sally—the ‘‘ young Doctor,” and the 
old fellow himself. After reading and re-reading, we all 
three concluded that this story, by Cyrus D. Chapman, of 
Irvington, N.J., showed more originality than any other, 
and we gave him the first prize.—TuE Docrtor.] 





Far away, many hundreds of miles from this country, 
among the grand and beautiful Alps of Switzerland, lives 
a little Swiss boy. His name we will call Quillimot. 
His mother lives in a little cot at the foot of the 
Alps. Little Guillimot’s father is dead. His mother 
supports herself and little boy by selling milk in the 
Swiss village some two miles from their cottage. Their 
goats always furnish a good supply—enough for them- 
selves and their customers in the village. 

Guillimot was a very thoughtful boy, and one bright 
summer’s day he put on his thinking-cap, that he might 
find something to dv by which he could help his mother 
and lighten her labors, for his mother was very poor, and 
she got very tired carrying the milk so far. All at oncea 


thought popped into his head. He had five pretty hens, | 


which were given to him by his grandmother. They laid 
him three eggs every day, so he thought he would take 
his eggs (he had three dozen now) to the village. It was 
a pretty long walk, for he was only six years old, but he 
was healthy and strong. So he got his little basket, and 
putting his eggs into it, started off on his journey (for it 
was & journey to him), with his faithful little dog trotting 
along before him. By and by he came to a little moun- 
tain brook that ran merrily over the pebbles on its way 
to the lake of Geneva. Guillimot sat down on a stone 
to rest, for he was getting tired, and putting his feet into 
the water was soon refreshed, and resumed his journey, 
arriving safely at the village, where he had been once be- 
fore with his mother. “He found a ready sale for his 
eggs, and returned to the mountain cot feeling very proud 
and rich, with fifty cents held tightly in his hand, and 
sitting down on the door-steps, quite tired out, dropped 
asleep with his head pillowed against his faithful little 
dog, who sat very still, lest he should awaken his little 
master, 

As Guillimot slept, he had this most wonderful dream: 
A beautiful little being, clothed in the finest dress, made 
from the wings of flies, appeared before him. Little 
Guillimot looked with surprise and wonder. He knew 
it must be a fairy, for his grandmother told him about 
the fairies that used to live in the valleys long ago, so he 
was not frightened very much. 

The fairy said in a voice of music: “I am the queen 
of the fairies ; now, because you have been a good boy, 
I will give you whatever you wish.” 

Little Guillimot thought one minute, and then he said: 
“O good fairy! make me a big strong man, that I may 
help my mother, so she need not work so hard.” 

Instantly his wish was gratified, and Quillimot found 
himself a great strong man, able to do alffost anything. 

Just as he was preparing to go to work, somebody 
preeeetn eae the cheek, when he awoke, and 
he sane aes ~ is ee looking very tired. Then 
lied t Seen ‘ re I had such a pretty dream. I 
hard, and a "4 strong man, so you need not work so 
pore on aie ks a gave me my wish. I was just 
But, mamma ‘thie ie = wn T am only a little boy. 
eggs for you pevichyreny scam ers ne a 
can be your little eg mon bemy mother’s iy man, I 
has one her child to her bosom, thankful 

such a good little boy, 








Do as I Do. 


This game, if properly managed, must be avery amus- 
ing one. The following account of it comes from Miss 
Mary A. Hutchings. Acompany of children sit in line. 
One, the leader, sitting in front, begins the game by mov- 
ing the right hand up and down, and saying, ‘‘ Massa sent 
me to yon, sir.” The first in line answers, ‘* What for 
to do, sir?’ The leader replies, ‘‘DoasI do.’ Question 
and replies are repeated until all have their right hands 
in motion. 

2. The leader, moving both hands, asks the same 
questions, getting the same replies, until all have both 
hands in motion. 

8. The leader lifts the right foet up and down until all 
have their right feet moving, meanwhile asking question 
and getting the same replies. 

4, Leader moves the head, then opens and shuts the 
eyes, and lastly the mouth. By this time the scene is so 
ludicrous that all are unable to keep from laughing any 
longer, and the game is suddenly brought to a close. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
The center letters—perpendicular and horizontal—will 
give the name of a man distinguished for virtue. 

1. A consonant. 

2. An oily substance. 

8. Part of a house. 

4. Rumor. 

5. Anambassador who repudiated the presents of 

Pyrrhus. 

6. Not clear. 

4. A glass vessel. 

8. A bird. 


9, A consonant. R. T. IsBEsTER. 


PI. 
A tleffur petrem liwl ivedid 
Het solcets ontk hatt yam eb diet, 


Yb salescees harps socroinos. 
Oris A. GAGE. 





song. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. O Pat! pies. 6. Silent sea. 
2. Ida, let’s put. %. Set fiber. 
8. Ispite a sad son. 8. Sct it duet. 
4, Dust wp nose. 9. Lure dun, Dave. 
5. I melt air, Sam. 10. Ran in codes. 








NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
ae Iam composed of 21 letters: 
My 15, 3, 12, 20, 14, 18, 3, is convenience of time. 
My 10, 11, 7, 18, 3, is a girl’s name. 
My 21, 5, 2, 3, is a great destroyer. 
My 6, 9, 21, is an animal. 
My 18, 1, 19, 8, is aman mentioned in the Bible. 
( never heard of a child being named after him.) 
My 17, 20, is a pronoun. 
My 16, 4, 19, 2, is to shave. 


My whole is much valued. SNICKER. 


2. I am composed of 7 letters : 
My 1,2, 4, is something that the young ladies 
wear, though they would not give it that name. 
My 6, 7,5, is a number. 
My 3, 6, is a verb. 
My whole is a bird. Bayarp W, P. 


COMPOUND ARITHMOREMS. 

(Transpose the word in Italics, and addit to the Roman 
numeral te make the original word, e. g. “1000 and tea; 
—consumed every day.””—Meai.) 
50 and map ;—a household article. 
100 and pea ;:—geographical. 
50 and deat :—a piece of furniture. 
1000 and ¢eas ;—much used in factories. 
100 and at ;—high. 
501 and me ;—a coin. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in hatchet but not in ax. 
My next is in hammer but not in tacks. 
My third is in lie but not in untruth. 
My fourth is in Clara but not in Rath. 
My fifth is in wake but not in sleep. 
My sixth is in hog but not in sheep. 
My seventh is in boots but not in skates. 
My whole isa city in the United States. W.E. W. 


SQUARE WORDS. 
1. Square the word ‘“ FATE.” 





























2. Square the word ‘* PLAN.” ScrENTIFIC. 
BLANKS. 
(Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike but spelled 
differently.) 

1. They do not to accept him because he ——. 
tobacco. 

2. One of the soldiers belonging to the threw 
the apple away. 

3. The lovely was by many. 

4, The was hung upon the to dry. 

5. In the he intends to put all that he . 


R. T. IsBestEr. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 
Rippie.—Murmur. 


ANAGRAMS.—1. Unwarrantableness. 2. Confederation. 
8. Nomenclature. 4. Indefensible. 5. Indoctrinates. 
6. Endorse. %. Ineffable. 8. Flatteries. 9. Habituate. 
10. Inchoate. 


ARITHMOREMS.—1i. New York. 2. Boston. 3. Albany. 
4, Saratoga. 5. Monkey. 6. Doctor. 7% Grant. 


DIAMOND CROSS-PUZZLE, 


A 
AMO 
INERT 
AMERICA 
STICK 
ICE 
A — America. 


Equtvocan Worps.—1l. Address. 2. Base. 8. Board. 
4, Boot. 5. Brake. 

NumericaL Eniema.—Washington. 

Pi.—Be slow to promise and quick to perform. 


AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. C. R.—I am curious to know what you mean by 
sending such a ridiculous ** square word.’’ Each word 
must be perfect in itself, and not such rubbish as 
‘ CREAYE,” ‘*‘ LUSYRE,” ‘‘ ESYEEM.” i 

Mary Van Eman.—Answers must always accompany 
the puzzles sent to me for publication. Iam glad the ex- 
planation assisted you. 

Katie.—Let ussuppose you want to make a cross-word 
on your own name. Get your slate and write down five 
figures perpendicularly ; then the letters of your name, 
then find words to suit. For instance, your first letter is 
K; well, K is in dark but not in déte ; that will give you 
a good start. Now I will show you how to write them 
down: 

i. K—bark—bite. 

2. A—dark—light. 
8. T —cat—dog. 

4, I—pig—hog. 

5. E—sea—foam. 
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It will be easy enough to fill in the other words :— 

* My first is in bark but not in bite. 

My next is in dark but not in light.”’ 

Then you can finish with :— 

“My fifth is in sea but not in foxm; 

And my whole is the nainc that they call me at home.” 
Now do you know “ how to work those cross-words *’ ? 
L. T.—I am afraid if I gave you their. names and 

address you might write to them, and sect them a bad ex- 
ample in spelling, grammar, and politeness. If I should 
~S : publish your letter just as you wrote it, Ithink you would 
: be rather ‘‘a shamed of it’ yourself. 

L. A. Des B.—I will, publish your ‘‘ enigma” in the 
Agricuiturist ;.it.is ‘against. the rules’’ to allow the 
same puzzle to appear in this. paper and in Hearth and 
Home. The rebus is too simple and palpable. But thanks 
for your trouble in sending them. The “ conundrum ” is 
very old but very good. 

Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc:, to Katie, M. Van E., 
Phiz, Laura V. M., James T. H.., and Robt. W. M. 


Zs a Going . A-Fishing. 


We suppose that it is as natural for boys to go a-fishing 
ifor them to eat; and if there is anything that 

easier to boys than eating, we should like to know 
itis. If a boy lives anywhere neara stream or pool 
of water, be it fresh.or salt, and if there be any finny in- 
habitant of that water, be it minnow or pickerel, the boy 
will have a tryat it. He will go a- whether he 
ches anything or not. Our youngster in the picture 
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looks altogether too much dressed to make a successful 
fisherman. He is probably the son of some city parents 
who have gone to the country for the summer, and he is 
trying his luck in a half don’t-care way, that makes us 
think that, whatever present success has attcnded his 
efforts, he will never make a fisherman. If one would 
catch fish he must give his mind to it, and exercise all his 
ingenuity. This is what makes us approve of allowing 
boys to goa-fishing; they learn that to accomplish a cer- 
tain end—the catching of fish—they have got to think. 
They must, in the first place, know the habits of the fish 
they are after, whether they are to be caught at the bot- 
tom with dead bait, or near the surface with what appears 
to be alive bait. They must learn enough of the habits 
of the fish to know upon what they feed, and what 
part of the stream they frequent, the time of day thcy 
feed, and many other things that teach them a great deal 
of the history of fishes. Some fishes can only be caught 
in deep water, others hide in holes along the banks and 
at certain times come out to feed, and others can only be 
caught by presenting to them what appears to be a Ji 
insect. Itis not rare to sce two boys, or men, fishing 
together, and one will take a plenty of fish, while the 
other catches none at all. They will tell you that it isa 
difference in luck, but the real fact is, that. the successful 
one knows or has accidentally hit upon the habits of the 
fish. A few inches more of line below the float, or a little 
different arrangement of the sinker, will make all the dif- 
ference between ‘‘ luck *’ and ‘‘no Inck.”? .The success- 
ful fisherman or fishc: boy must learn the ways of the fish. 
One outfit of the fisherboy is mofe important than silk 
lines, improved floats, gut snoods, or even “‘ silver-spin- 
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ners.”” Do you wish to know what it is? It is avery 
home-made article, but it is better than all the fancy arti 
ficial flies, better than Jancewood rods and multiplying 
reels—it is the good old-fashioned virtuc, patience, There 
is an old saying, ‘‘If you swear, you will catch no fish” 
Now we don’t believe that any of our youngsters would 
swear on any account, fish or no fish, but there is a kind 
of impatience which in persons who know no better finds 
vent in swearing, and in others in rude acts, which, if 
not so wicked, are almost as improper as swearing. Pu 
tience should be the ever-present motto of the fisherman, 
and itis really the great lesson taught by fishing. If you" 
have no luck—patience. If your hook gets caught by @ 
sunken tree—patience. Are you fishing with a friend and 
your lines get apparently hopelessly tangled, only that 
good old-fashioned patience will help you out oftheserape. 
So, then, we like to have our boys go a-fishing, if they 
will teke toit the right way, and accept all the lessons 
that it will teach them. It will give them abundantoppor, 
tunities to eontrol themselves—the worst thing they Wil 
ever haye to control—and to learn the value of patiente. 
Some parents do not like to have their children cateh 
fish, because it seems cruel, Naturalists tell us that the 
fish, when he comes fromm the water into the air, expe 
riences the same sensations that a land animal does whem 
put into the water. Those who have been restored aftet 

i owned, say thet the sensation of 
asant one, and we may infer that the. 








crowning 18 a pic 
fish, when taken from the water, experiences 00 pain. 
Fish were evidently made to be eaten, and if we exercise 
no unnecessary cruelty in capturing them, we need not 
fear that we are doing wrong. 
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A Railroad Wale 


Travelers by Railroad frequently find their watches com- 
pletely demoralized by the continuous jar of the train. To 
overcome this difficulty. has long been a problem with 
watchmakers, and it is now successfully accomplished in 


the new grade made by the 


American Watch Co. of Waltham. } 


This Watch is made in the most substantial manner, on 
the most approved principles, and combines all the recent 
improvements. It has a new micrometrical regulator, by 
which the slightest variation can be easily corrected... It is 
carefully adjusted, and may be entirely relied on to run ac- 
curately, wear well, and ENDURE THE HARDEST 
USAGE, without any derangement whatever. We confi- 
dently recommend this watch to the trade and the public as 
the BEST WATCH FOR THE PRICE IN THIS MARKET. 

The full trade-mark engraved on the plate of each watch is 
“AMERICAN WATCH CO., -CRESCENT S8T., WAL- 

THAM, MASS.,” 
and it is distinctively known as the CRESCENT-ST. Watch. 
For sale by all leading Jewelers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 1 BOND 8T., NEW YORK. 





Every Prudent Man Careful of the 
health and comfort of his family should see to it that his 
drinking water is conveyed through Tin-Lined ‘Lead 
Pipe, which is a perfect safeguard against lead poison, 
the too often unsuspected cause of disease and death. 
Tin-Lined Lead Pipe is strong, durable, flexibie, and 
easily soldered. It is a great benefit to the community, 
and enhances the real value of every house in whiéh it is 
introduced. Sold by the ConweEiis, SHaw & WILLARD 
M'r'’e Co., 213 Center street, New York. Price, 15 cents 
a pound for all sizes. Circular afid sample of pipe sent 
by mail free. Also manufacturers of Lead Pipe. Sheet 
Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Solder, etc.. Orders filled at sight. 





An Experienced Newspaper Pub- 
Misher wishes an engagement to manage ‘the entire 
business of a Daily or Weekly Newspaper published in 
this city or elsewhere. Address : 

‘*PUBLISHER,”’ at thie Office. 





ev Messrs. P. Blanchard’s Sons give due credit for 
their large sales to a very liberal use of printers’ ink. 
We agree with them, but must add that even printers’ 
ink will not make a permanent success of a poor thing. 
They make “the best’ Churn. 





Six Thousand retailers and Millions 
of the people say Good 


Cable Screw Wire 


Boots and Shoes are the BEST. 





&a™ It is no joke, but a fact, that the Blanchard Churn 
ie literally an Automatic Butter-Maker. Try it for your- 
self. Send t any dealer in first-class farm machinery for 
a circular—or a Charn. 





OOLEY’ 
D YEAST, S 


“BOWDER ” 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS 


He. to obtain a Cast Cost Sipe! Plow for five 
ars. cor articulars, ad 
LINS & CO, me Water st., New York. 


BL ACK B ASS for stockin nds, 
JERSEY CATTLE, raaty ow, 











MORE THAN 10,000,000 
SQUARE FEET NOW IN USE. 


Fj Asse ESTOS: 






FIRST - peed dafohins AWARD- 
ED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY CER- 
TIFICATE FROM THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE IN 1871 AS 


i’ no Best Article in the Market.” 


The “Asbestos Roofing 48 a substantial and reliable 
Bat. which can be safely used in place of Tin, Slate, etc., 
‘on steep or flat roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and 
cheaply transported and a plied, 

Descriptive PPamphiets, ice-lists, Terms to Dealers, etc., 
by mail. H. . JOHNS, 


(Established in 1858.] 78 William st., N. Y. 

The Tribune Buildi have heen covered several years 
with the Asbestos g, which has prover entirely satis- 
factory. We prefer it to Tin.—Eds, N.Y. Weekly Tribune, 
May 8tin, 187% 


Johns’s Asbes' Rooting is light, strong, and practical! 
fire-proof; is kept In order at a very trifling expense, an 
will last many r odedhe ps. American Agriculturist, 


10 PER CENT 


Municipal. Bonds 


THOMAS P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St., New York. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


MELODEONS.|= 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


50,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga?” Send tor Price-Lists. 
Address 








BUFFALO, 'N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE “LGHT RUNNING” 








«DOMED? 8: M. €o., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 





- The Best Investment Known. 
PAYS CONSUMERS 2,000 PER CENT. 


Silver Tips 


on Children’s Shoes, 





i 
Ft Premiums ;;warded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 
Tilustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 
?. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., Ns ¥. 
N MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 





ey Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, 
and full saraewon FREE. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 








W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ot. 


@ Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ADVIC Send for free Price-list. Jones 


PURITY AND HEALTH. 
CARBOLIC: SOAPS 
Saponateous. Compounds 
‘Carbolic and cresyl Acids, 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 
ventive of Fungus, etc. 


We have watehed with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc- 
ceseful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 


nity. By tests made under our own supérvision, and the re- 
ports of Careful we believe it io be established 
that these Cresylie Compounds are ‘cha, 


% 


1st. Complete Disinfectants.—They not 
mov¢ all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., 
will destrey all infection in elothing. rooms, etc., po 
with their solution, Thus, contagion from Small-Pox, ey ad 
Fever, Cholera, and other may be 
vented, They are used in 2 New York and other 
for these purpeses, 


Carbolie Seap will freed fr vermin. It 
will destroy tieks @B sheep, fleas.on dogs, lice on cattle or 
files trom animals, and-thus is especially useful im*ease ‘0 
wounds or sores Dommanes 


ad. suiecetaienl of Growth.—On this 
Sesto ae We feel contident this 


it has been successful wherever used, for footrot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases. 


Desiring that eur readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduetion of what we believe to be so valuable, 
we have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, keeping them eenstantly on hand, and are pre- 
pared to fil erders at whelesale or retail, at the following 
prices, 


Sheep Dip, for @uring Koad and. Desroying Dnsicts: 
on Sheep, 


> Canistera, $1. aa! per ser 


oe = BOB: myernemennne fil 


Proportions are 1 B. Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10Sheep, 
if they are very large end heavily fleeced. For ordinary- 
sized animals, or those recently ahorn,1 ®. Dip will take & 
to 10 gallons water. The selution must be ge according 
to the age and eondition of the animal. 


Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Footrot, etc. In 
solution for killing Insects, etc., on stock. In 1-®. Canisters, at 
75 cts.; per dozeu, $6.25; in 8-®. Canisters, $1.50 per dozen, 
$12.50 ; in $-m. Canisters, $2.25; per dozen, $18.00. 


Carbolic Disinfeeting Seap.—In tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, etc., destroying 
Tusects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Soratehes, and Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, 1 doz. ae, 
$1.75, In boxes Of 1-B. bars, 6 each, $2.50. 


Carbolic Plant Protector. —To be used ny 6g 
fer Plants, Trees, ete. ; to d ey the harbor- 
ing of Insects. Th 1B. Canisters, 7% cts.; per doz., $600; in. 
5-D. Canisters, $9.36; per dozen, $18.00; In 10-Ib. Canisters, 
$3.00; per dosen, #9010. 


Granulated Carbolic Disinfecting wing 
It removes noxious edors from Stables; Poultry-houses, 
Cellars, Sewers, Water-closets, etc., aud prevents, in a great 
degree, infegtion Grom eentagious diseases. It is speciiily 
well adapted for household ase, to purify the air and pre- 
serve health, Im -i-B. boxes; 25: cts. pin 5 Bs boxes, $125; in 
10-%. boxea, $1.75, 


Carbolic Laundry Soap, for the Laundry, etc. ; 60-2. 
bexes, in 10 paper bexes containing 6 Be. each, packed in 2 
case, 16 ots. per Rh. 

Carbolie Toflet perfumed, two sizes, No. 
1, $8, and Ne. 5 $4 per doszen,; in boxes of 3 cakes, 


Carbolie Bath Soap, $1.50 per dozen. In boxes of 
dozen each,, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 











%S Broapway, New York. 


soap, pr po jaw 4 
on cal sores 

4th. Clea Sores, ete.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and venting gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Carbolie Soap is, we ve, unequaled. We'know slso that 
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TO @LMOINNATI 
bina industrial 


Exposition. 


THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS ANNOUNCE THAT THE 


~DBIRD GRAND EXPOSITION 


WILL BE OPEN FROM 
Sept. ath to Oct. Sth, 1872. Goods will be received from Aug. 14th to 3Ist, 


J the Sixteen Grand Departitients have béen greatly extended, and the Exposition will be the 
LARGEST EVER HELD IN AMERICA. 


The extensive 
Exhibitors;should 


n arrangements for visitors will largely increase the unpr dented attend 





of last year. 


make immediate application for space. Rules and 
Premium List furnished on application. 








IMPORTED COTSWOLD RAM, 


“DIAMOND FLEECE,” 


Imported, owned, and used by M. H. COCHRANE, 
Esq., of Canada, for two #éasons; how owned 
and used at the 


“LINDEN GROVE STOCK FARM.’ 





I am now prepared to book oré@ers, and fill in rota- 
tion, Spring Buck and Ewe Lambs, also a few Yearling 
Bucks and Ewes, all sired by Imported “ Diamond 
Fleece,” out of Imported Ewes, amongst which iea pen 
of yearlings which received first prize at the Royal 
Agricultural Society, at , England, 1870. 

“D. F.” clipped 18 Tbs. of.clean washed wool—twelve 
months’ growth. Address 


T. S. COOPER (Linden Grove Stock Farm), 
Coopersburgh, Lehigh Co., Pa. 





ESSEX PIGS. 


For crossing with common sows or with the large breeds, 
there is nothing superior to a highly refined ‘thorough-bred 
Essex. Read the following: 

HANNIBAL, Mo., December 22d, 1871. 

The Essex pig I received from you has grown finely, end 
given perfect satisfaction. I have this fall slaughtered four 
grade Essex that averaged 302 Ibs. each. One weighed 825 
lbs. alive, and dressed 280 Ibs., making 86 2-13 per cent of his 
live weight. They were eight months and eight days old 
the day they were slaughtered, 

JAMES C. ASHMORE. 


CLARKSVILLE, Onto, Jan. 15th, 1872. 
The Essex pig I got from you 1s: growing finely, and I'am 
well pleased with him. W. CLIMER. 


MonmovTs, ILL. 
The Essex sow I got from you is doing splendidly. She is 
admired by all who see her. I think she is the handsomest 
pig I ever saw—and I have seen a great many. 
IRVINE McCARTNEY-: 


Arcapia, N. Y., May 10th, 1872. 
The Essex pig arrived safe and in good order, and I am 
well pleased with him. He is all that | anticipated. 
L. J. BENTON. 


AUSTIN, Texas, Feb. 6th, 1872, 
The pigs arrived yesterday, and look remarkably well. 
To say that I am thoroughly pleased is scarce enough. [am 
more than pleased, and you have my thanks for giving me 
more than my money's worth. I have two Seotchmen in 
my employ who were.in ecstasies over them (for Scotch- 
men). I would not take $150\for the pair of pigs. 
Bi R. TOWNSEND. 





I am bréeditig Essex pigs with great care, and selling 
them at reasonable rates. They give good Be See 
Orders proniptly attended to. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Parm, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Jersey Cows, Heifers, and young Bulls. 

Ayrshire Cows, Heifers and young Balle. 

Guernsey Bull, 2 yrs. old, very fine. 

Cotswold Sheep. The famous “ Maple Shade Flock,” as 
fine as any in the country; Rams, Ewes;shd Lambs. 

Berkshire Pigs, of the very best blood. . 

Essex Pigs, as good as.can be found in this country or any 
other. : 





Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 

‘which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Florence, Mass. 
Send communications to 

ms oe A. CH . : 

~ 268 Broa 9 York. « 





RICES MODERATE FOR IM- 


oF D STOC obenrt Darha 
ony a fresh to Cotswold: t South 


Soe ‘Shee cep 7. Lambs: Chester, ‘orkshire, and Berkshire 
Pigs; Mi Mastiff, Greyhound, and other Blooded Dogs i Maltese 
agle : Swans; Guinea and Peafowl; Bronze and 

White Fogle 8; Toulouse, ne 4~ Hong Kong Geese ; 
Ronen, Aylesbury, Poland, and Musk Pooks: ‘and all kinds 

; of fancy Fowl and Pigeons: ‘its ; inea Pigs; Ferrets; 
Squirrels; a variety of N obine i ft frm Books, etc., ete., 


etc,, for sale by A oe o eda, P 
ver aed ‘arm, Gwyn a. 
WANTED—American Deer and Fawn. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Down Sm Stock, Im- 








ported Alderneys, South Down ete. 
J. W. HUNT NOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 
BB itera cation of deren. or 
Guernsey pares in the ot a agricul 
ect accor ae aa 
ps ¢, and those War coment deers 


( rade stock meludeds oe their own Sey ee eneie 
tion, please send name an Sotcoeemare ithe number 
of cattle in their herd, todd) HN B TZ, Mayayille, Ky. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION ! — Those 
desirous of possessing cattle far-fameéd for excellent 
~~ purposes may address JNO. D. HERELOTS. 48 ver 

New York, importer of the don T: Te i dus 
+ in the American Agriculturtes, May ed! 


LA M tree FAR RCreN, 


MASS oO 
from imported st Sogn aia es weeks old. 
. LAWRENCE MOTLEY. 


“POULTRY WORLD” 


A monthly. $1.00 a year. Splendidly ple cony. A Tells 
all about poultry. Bend 10 cents for — sample co: Address 
oy ee Piiord, Ct. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES, 


Lewisburg,, Pa. 
xs Four x ave year me we A ante beth mph! Peach. 
rees. Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees an Seed . 
ALF. §. y ‘eLLEn. 

















Nurserymten and Dealers Attention ! 


Over 200 acres in trees. Our Price- now read 

An immense stock of Frait. Press. thot and Dwari 

ae A . nlogt 5 Prices low. Correspondence solicite 
NICHOLAS &&- NEWSON, Geneva, ¥. 7. 


300.000 STANDARD PBAR 
REES, at My. 
Also, & general line of c poy Stoek. Write for Price-list. 
E. & SONS, Lockport, Ny Y. 





Haraer’s ‘remium Lailway Horse rower and 
Thresher and Cleaner, received, 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
At Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y, 


For “ Slow and bey movement of horses, 15 rods 
than 16 a per hour, Mechanical aren 


(7) 
oil 
= § 
fa) 
kal 
= 
fa) 
= | 
ro) 
re) 


t kand, Sporange & ana 
Wi Ronen 1 in every place, nothin, 
e ° work, Se. shown by ning, MiB ee ot 
Judges. ‘Tnreshers, Separators, kann 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the "tore 
Market, Colelos ye wu hem i Paige any 
ages ort of Auburn ‘l'rial sent free. Address 
.- 7 MINARD HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co.. N.Y. 


HORSE-POWERS, 
Threshing & Sawing Machines, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


A. W. GRAY-& SONS, Middletown, Vt. 


Parties that wish to purchase will do well to send for cir. 
eulars and descriptive list, which will be torwarded upon 
application, free. 


ae 














pHolbrook’s Swivel Plows” 


perfect work without dead furrows or 
For level land & side a0 
Easy draft. Have Hin 





LATEST AND BEST 


Sugar-Mills, Evaporators, Fegines Corn-Mills, and_Horse- 
Powers, made by po GkO. "SQUIER & BRO., 
Catalogues ei Buffalo, N. Y. 


AND WINE MAKERS,— : 
For description of the best Hund or Power, 
Screw ae and other emt S Re 

. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, 0. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


W 1872. 
Moulton Rolls; / 


Most Durable; 
DoubleSpiral Cogs 
Easiest Working; 








Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


Metal Journal 


Casings ’ 
NO WEAR-OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Wavren st., N. Y., and PROV., R, I, 


Read! Gréat Bargain for Some Oie, 


I will take im Trade for 1,000 to 10,000 gallons of the 
very best old Grape Wine, Lead ling Nurs-ry 
Stock and ~— “at ae good Western Lands. 








Town Lots ty Property. Give description and 
price of property y and address to Blcomington, . ye 2 


REES, | BULBS, HEDGE "PLANTS, 
Frat and Flower Plates. Catalogues, 20e: 
k. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Il. 


Seeds, 









Send for ‘tits Reeord 
F, W. FARWEL 


Secretary. 


407 Broadway, New York. 
78 Market st., Chicago, 





SEND for Pri 
White Rye. Fowls, and cholee St Sto me 


Seed Wheat. ™ 4 barra Pa. 








A R uick! Cheap! Pur’! 

As my plan of making is the 
best, persons are fraudulently selling Descriptions whith I 
give away. Send three cents to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, 0, 
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Pure White Winter-Wheat. 


- All thing®’ considered, and on good, clean; rich, @rydand, 
the DIEHL is the best variety of WHITE Wheat now grown. 
The straw is very stiff, the head very plump and fall, and 





the yield on good Jand eminently satisfactory: “The greatest. 


difficulty we have.experienced with. itis to. get pure seed. 
It is almost impossible to find ic unmixed with Mediterra- 
nean and other red varieties. For some years past, many 
readers of the American Agriculturist have written to me 
for seed, but I have never been able to get any that I 
thought pure. I have now, however, the pleasure of stating 
that I raised this year ten acres of DIEHL WHEAT, that 
1g the PUREST I have ever seen, and I can send it out with 
confidentce. 

1 will send four pounds by mail, prepaid, to any address, 
on receipt of ONE DOLLAK. 

I will send by express or as freight, at the following rates: 


RRR SES Sey Ein Spe Cees $3 00 
ph PE aE errr cry 5 00 
2 DEMENTIA... 25 ue Boe 8 9:00 
Pe eer eer ener tt 235 00 
ee re 40 00 


Larger quantities at the same rate, or $4 per bushel. 

The Wheat will be put in strong, new bags, carefully 
directed, and delivered at express office or freight-house 
withont any extra charge. 

Orders will be filled immediately. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 





Important t to Farmers & Stock-Owners 


TAYLOR’S HORSE AND CATTLE: FOOD 
is used with great success in fattening horses, cattle, and 
swine, It gives a good appetite, acts on the kidneys, de- 
stroys worms, and gives a glossy coat. Stage proprietors, 
dairymen, farmers, stock dealers, and other reliable gentle- 
men have given it a thorough trial,and say it is the best 
article they have ever used for putting and for keeping stock 
in a good, healthy condition. 

It is manufactured exclusively by the 

MANHATTAN FEED MILL CO., 
N. B: Tayuor, President. 508 W. 26th st., New York. 

Small packages, 50 cts.; large, $1.00. Send for samples 
or circulars with testimonials. For: sale at Feed-stores. 
Reliable agents wanted everywhere. 


The Celebrated Bone. Fertilizers, 


cata 





MEAL, 

BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Circulars. 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 
900,000 ACRES 


. OF 
EXCELLENT FARMING 
AND SPLENDID 


Michigan Pine Lands 
FOR SALE, 


On which are ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF 
PINE TIMBER, and inexpeantible quantities of Maple, 
Beech, Elm, Ash, Hemlock, Oak, e 

The grant of lands to the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
road Company, to build their Road from. Fort W: ~ Ind., 
to Tr: sreese Bay and Mackinaw, Michigan, cosmeree n its 
farming lands every variety of soil, from the ric aan am 
to the light sandy, and they are found in that section of 
Michigan, north of the city of Grand Rapids, and contiguous 
to the great fruit belt on the eastern shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, — being rapidly developed by railroad and other en- 

erprises, 

‘armi J.an‘ts are sold to actual settlers, on cre= 
ait, one qu: urter down, balance in yearly. ayments, iy inerest 
ZT per cent, Persons desirous of locations for fe 1, on 
@ lication at the Office =" wren, Re ids, — 

ed with Tickets over the et ent tling’ then to 

Return of Fares, in the event of purchasing any of the 
Company’s-farming land. For information about the lands, 
prices, location, etc., etc., address ‘ 


WM,_A. HOWARD, Land Mer a TEN 
TITLS PERFECT. Grand Rapi ichigan. 


VALUABLE FARW FoR SALE— 
Containing 151 acres, situated in nie aehes vata 
Mahoning Co., Ohio ; well’ watered ; a’ 
timbers and Only six miles distant from 








ogy MF a 6 
ncreas- 
ing manufactur ng city of Youn 
markets in the country, Apply. to . JAMES! IESI ms one ‘ Pon ene 
premiars, or to SPRAGUE e RUD DG al Estate Agents, 
Poune town, Ohio. 





Fan OF 250 ACRES in Kent Co., 
Maryland. pnd tniles from Hag ba _— Peach 
country. Ree says Gs $1.25 per-ac: 

ENRY OGEL co., Baltimore, Md. 


For SALE.—A FINE FARM: of 160 
acres, with No. DIETZEL, Carly at $75 
HENRY A. DIETZEL, Carlyle, Clinton Co., Il. 


500,000 STANDARD PEAR 
t 
Also, aanaeral line of ft Remery © Stock bik a for Price liet, 
E. MOODY’ & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 











1,600,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


RICHEST FARMING LANDS 


. IN.. THE WORLD, 
For Sale to Actual Settlers, 


NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
Missouri, Kansas, & Texas Railway Co. 


CARS NOW RUNNING 500 MILES. 


The Lands now offered by this Company are mainly within 
20 miles of each side of the road, extending 170 miles 
along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most 
inviting valley for settlement * the West. 

PRICE OF LAND.—§2 to $8 per acre; credit of 
ten years’ time. For further information, address 

ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 









“REMINGTON’S ” 


prong ey orting. Hunting, and Target Rifles. Best 
ag 4 REMING IN & SONS, 281 and 383 
Renee New ew 


York. 
Cut this out and send for Illustrated Price-List. 


Revolvers & Pistols, 
ALL KINDS. 


RIFLE -CANES, . 
Shot-Guns, eto. 





TARSRERCHLUADING SPORTING HEFLES 


A bom OFFER! #e8AcE B WATERS, 


2 it OAS AAD cg wa 
to i monthiy unt until paid; the oi is oy — rent applies 
ments fof $23 cash style ‘and pte on omen HGAN, 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, Kew ¥ ew York. erence: 








&ui¢ WHY wo can sell 
rine Class ? Octave Pianos for 
90 ? We answer—lt costs 





Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
mnaOo B05 In 40 States and 
mo0o., B65 Broadway, New York. 


SOUNG EN 








Pr obtain a most thorough 
nepers tion for business 
co at the Business Universi- 


ty, Rochester, fis Y. A first-class school, where the princi- 
oer and — of business are thoroughly taught by 
wsinesa men. Young men preparing for business need its 


Busincea aril ns lawyer and the doctor need the law 
: ools. 


and medical sc! 
&@™ Send to L. L. WILLIAMS for circulars. 


pe COLLEGE & & Hudson R. nstibe, , 
werack, *t. 
Tsim nent Sept, Sk, 90 Hepircwents Hw Wrehactor. 


MAP LEWOOD INSTITUTE for'Youns Ladies, 


Known for thirty pe A for its superior facilities and rare 
beauty of lotation. . ©. V. SPEAR, Principal. 














Also for CamPpaten Goods. Address 
GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St, Louis, New Orleans, or New. York. 





GENTS. Wanted.—Agents make mae money. at 
work for us than at anything else. Part 
G. STINSON & OO,, Fine Art Publishers, Portland. Maine. 





~ Sil 











 Dada’sAutrioga t Cattle-Doctor-. “$150. 


To Help Every Man to be his own, Cattle. A 
F M.D., Mss pa ed jer, 
ens Be gi Te ap cela ‘ 


Health and Curing the Diseases of a en cows, 
with a great variety of. original 





le infors and Dairy 

SOR TS s. ' 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
c nuvi Pibn-d a, -<-nie-0-» He) OLLIE 


In which sre Saeed tee vie Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, ~Shrubby and Evergreen 


Trees, with Dite¢fiéns for théir Cultivation.» New 


edition, revised) and .¢ By Joseru Breck, 
.Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Farmer, and Horticyltural . Oloth, 12mo, 


395 pp. 


Hop Culture.....-re+ee--+---+eeee-- ---40 


Practicat Detams fully given, from the Selection and 

of the Sor, Serrmne aid CuLtivaTion of 
the Plants, to Pickine, Dryine, Pressing and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 
enced Cultivators. Illustrated with over forty engrav- 
ings. Edited by Pror. Groner T1URBER, Editor of 
the American Agriculturist.. 8vo.,-paper. 


Tobacco Cuture; Full Practical Details.25 
This is by far the most usefal and valuable work =~ 


pro rs sub ect. Jt contains full 
ttibSecd 
and et ‘owe ng, Curing, and eting the 


strative’ ries mbiebie ny. 
nT Re SET 
bacco Growers, residing aed Pag parts nt te s the coun- 
try. It also contains Notes on the Tobacco Worm, 
with Illustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper covers. 


Boussingault's Rural Economy.---.-$1.60 
Rural Economy in its —— with ee a 
ics, and Meteorology ‘ 
AGRICULTURE ta the E Principles of Yarn ifn? 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculturey\By.J.. B.. Boussineacit, Member of In- 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Gzorez Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 


PERCHERON HORSE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
CHARLES DU HAYS, 


Author of the “‘ Dictionary of the Pure Race ;”" “ Trotters; %q 
“ The Horse-Breeder’s Guide ;” etc. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Production, Rearing, and Improvement of. the Percheron 
Horse. 

Pagr First. 

Great and Decline of the Percherons. Glance at 
Perche. Sketchof the Rercheron,Racg- Origin of the Per- 
cheron. Modifications of the Percheron Race. His First 
Modification due to Contact oe the rey Race.“ Con- 
ditions udder whiélithey are’ Brea. Canses of the Degener- 
acy of the Perchtron gree Starung ‘Point ver this 
Degenerations ” 

oe jects. 4 ¥¥ 
ot the Means of Regenerating the Percheron Horse. Re- 
gene of the Percheron Breed. Regeneration of the 
gh itself or by Selection. Consanguinity. Ought 
on ee gad of the Percheron to be Inflexibly Maintained ? 
and without Intermixture, 








o tlie n Race—the Light Horse, the Dratt-Horse, 
the Intermediate Horse. Improvement J reed by 
Means of Roreign English 
Crosby my Ses k.- Re- 
— , il 


"eg Ps See 
prone tek Strange aoe ll 


Ho Breeding. ‘Trade. : _ Glance at the most 









Celebrate ~s ) and Bottom’ of the 

Pereliiron Horse. Tests of Speed of the Perclieron Horse. 

Tests of Endurance of the Percheron Horse, ro 
SENT POST-PAID.............. ek tae PRICE $1.00. 


Either 5f the ‘Abové books sent post paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE; JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New Yors. 


¢ 
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Seite | Fea: Barer. 





This Machine has been largely sold for two years past, and 
has given universal satis ion. It is the only practical 
Peach-Parer ever invented, It is uneurpassed as an Apple- 
Parer, so the purchaser needs but one machine for paring 
both apples and peaches. Sold by the Hardware Trade in 
alllarge markets. On receipt of $1.50 I willsend a sample 
hy express to any addrees. 

D. H. GOODELL, Sole Manufacturer. 

Office, 55 Chambers street, New York. 

Works at Antrim, N. Bs a ’ 

P.S.—I am also Sole Manufacturer of the Lightning and 
Turn-Table Apple-Parers. 


BULBOUS Flower ROOTS 
FOR FALL PLANTING. 


A la fresh importation of the finest varieties. Illus- 
trated Catalogue (No.5), with fall directions for Cul- 
8, aaa nen all applicants. We would also call at- 
tent! 





to our usual large stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
The following Catalogues mailed on receipt of 


amounts named: 

No. 1—Fruits, 10¢. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
Xo. 2 -Greenbpase. 0c, No. 4—Wholesale (just pub- 
lehed), Free. Atiitress 


" ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


: Mount Hope Nurscries, 
Estab'd 1840. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MONEY FOUND IN THE SEWERS? 


—_—_——— 


io ee — se 


Goux Fertilizing & Sanitary Co. 


Bez to eall the attention of Farmers, Market-Gatdeners, and 
others to their natural manure. This manare, manufactured 
from pure human excreta, collected by means of Goux's 
patent closet system, and mixed with the best fertilizing ab- 
sorbents, ie suitable for every kind of crop, and being re- 
markably rich in nitrogen (the basis of ammonia) and solu- 
bie phosphates, it affords 
natural food in the most concentrated and readily available 
form possible. 

C2” Parties seeking a safe and money-making business, 
would do well to apply to or address the Cempany, at their 
Office, cor. of Varick, Vestry, and Canal streets, New York. 


HE GIRONDIN  DISINFEC.- 
TANT.—Indorsed_by Health De ents of New 








k, we and more as the most effective. 
Sold by all druggists. vi wan everywhere. 
for Circular to J. MEYE: 


R., 
Sole Agent, 48 Beaver 8t., New York. 


; PORTABLE 
Steam-Engines, 
With or Without Wagons. 











Warranted equal to any. Circulars on application, 
J. €. HOADLEY & CO., 


Lawrence, Mass, 


the plant a liberal supply of 


New York State Fair, 1872, 
AT. ELMIRA, 
September 30, October 1, 2, 3, 4. 


COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL COMERS. 


ENTRIES may be made at any time until August ist, 
after which no entries, except of Fruits and Flowers, will be 
received. 

PREMIUM LISTS are now ready, and will be for- 
warded by mail to all applicants. 

The Society, having been enabled by the lberality of the 
citizens of Elmira and Chemung sng any to enter (under an 
arrangement by which the Fairs are to be held at that city 
once in three years) upon permanent grounds, with perma- 
nent buildings, can this year offer better and more ample 
accommodation to Exhibitors than ever before. 


An increased number of Prizes is offered, and the List in 
general has been liberally revised. Address 


STATE AGRI@ULTURAL SOCIETY, 
T. L. Hartson, Sec’y. Albany, N. Y. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


I keep no other breed of pigs except the Essex. 

Taking cverything into considefation, I ‘regard them as 
the best, purest, most refined, quietest, and most thoroughly 
vestablished breed of pigs now extant. 

I do not know that they have a single fault. 

I have never heard any one who examined thein carefully 
object to them except on the ground of color. 

They are a black breed. 

I have heard many farmers say : ‘‘ If they were only white, 
they would be perfect.” This, of course. is mere prejudice. 

When dressed, they areas white as the whitest, and the 
lard is firmer and whiter than that of any white hog I have 
ever seen. R 

‘But are they not too small?” They are classed with the 
émall breeds, bet they will dress Over 400 lbs. They are 
quite large enough. They are tht largest of the smal’ 
bréeds—larger than the small"Berkshires, and much larger 
than the Prince Albert’ Suffolks, small Yorkshires, or 
Neapolitans. i 

So far as I know, I have the largest stock of pure-bred 
Essex in the United States, and I think my pigs are at least 
as good as any pure-bred Essex to be found in England. 

My prices are reasonable, and I feel certain that I can 
give good satisfaction to all who favor me with their 





orders. 

My spring pigs are the best I have ever raised, and I am 
selling sow pigs at. reduced rates. 

Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
; ; Rochester, N. Y. 





Hutchinson’s Family Cider and Wine Mill, 

Withsingleor agg curb, is the cheap- 
est and best ; crind6 fine, tast, and easy ; 
makes pure wine and sweet cider, an 
saves all the fruit. 


EXCE'SIOR CIDER-MILIL. 
— The .best for hand or power.—Will 
grind a bushel of apples a minnte, 
Average capacity, five bbis. cider a day, 


Pleasant Valley Grape-Mi!!. 
Also our EXTRA LaRrGr NeW and Im- 
PROVED Pressior Wine Manufacturers. 


Cast and Wroveut Press Sorrws, 
LarGE and SMALL Presses. MILLS 
WITHOUT PRESSES, PowER GRINDERS, 
etc.,etc. Send for illustrated circulars, 


PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
94 Beekman st., N. Y.; or No. 61 Merwin st., Cleveland, 0. 








LIMAX FIRE-KINDLING PEL. 
TS.—Two years’ experience in the manufacture 

of fire-kindlines has directed our attention to the utilizing 
in their mannfacture a waste inaterial found in every family, 
that, when prepared according to our invention, will supply 


them continually with the best Eindling tp the world for a 7 


mere trifling expense. How well our efforts have been 
wned with success, we need only say that after a carcful 
examination at the Patent Office of all the inventions in this 
line, this is pronounced to be the most practical, best, and 
most convenient of anything yet invented. They commend 
teense pres ko She fayor os l, even. where _the Bes of 
res o servan 

vented a perforated metallic old Press family use, for 
moldin: material, with which a ye peup Gan be 
mokied in a day. Havin poten mepe and 
measures to secure 4 Rens. Wwe de- 

sire that every family in the ave t of 
this grent convenience. » Fo: I send by 
Y ne dollar 


oa 1S 
and twenty-five cents, a mold, e » duetruc- 

‘© prepare the material. mold, and use, grant 
a richt to make and use the same. —_ 

A RELIABLE AGENT WANTED in every city and town 
to sell Molds and Family Rights, or make and supply families 
with this kindling. Address 

Lock-Box 867. CLIMAX KINDLING CO:;Springfeld, O. 





DARD PEAR 
Beever ng AEST Eine eae 





Price-list for Fall, 1872, mailed 
free. Address 
o ISIDOR BUSH & BON, 
. Bushberg, Jeff. Co., Mo. 





CORN-HUSKER 


Philip’s Patent. Improved and Perfected 
Guarantecd a success. Send orders ear! . 
Look for illustration in September idinae, : 
AM. AGRICULTURIST. . 


WM. H. HOAG, 
32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PIMP 


“The Best Pump in the World,” 


Our Agents report over $200 

of aoe saved from Fire ceortt 

by hese pumps, bein the most power. 
. mips in the w 

as Non-F'rcezing. bape vg 


See October number, § 

® Premium-List, page seer ttle rom 
Agricuiturist. This paper never de. 

7 Ceives the farmers, € notice in Feb. 
pipe! f number, page 45. Tryone. If it 

: don’t do the workclaimed, send it back 

» and - your money, a8 we ware 

rant our pumps to do al 

for them on our circulars, ret 


Send for circulars or orders to the 
Bridgeport M’fs Co.,, Bridge. 
. port, Ct. Persons visiting New York 
ma CAN see samples and obtain all infor. 
mation at 55 Chambers street. E. R. 
CURTIS, Des Moines, Iowa, General Agent for Western 
States, will give information and establish agencies, 


PRESERVE YOUR LEATHER! 


A JUDICIOUS USE OF 


FRANK MILLER’S 


Prepared Harness Oil 


Blacking, for Harness, Carriage Tops, etc., and his 
LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
AND 
Water-Proof Oil Blacking, 


For Boots and Shoes, is most excellent economy. Theao 
articles are always reliable. Manufactured by 
FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
18 and 20 Cedar street, New York. 















Le — ae 


DIPLOMAS 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


ss Specimens supplied by 
The Major & Knapp Eneraving, Bite, and Lithographing Co, 
56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y. 








AINTER’S MANUAL, 1 complete 
and practical guide to house and sign painting, grain- 
ing, varnishing, polishing, paper-hanging, kalsomining, let- 
tering, staining, gilding, glazing, silvering, glacs-staining, 
analysis of colors, harmony and contrast, etc. 50 cts. of 
bookscliers, or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nasean st., New York. 
{2 Any boy can teach his pets amusing and wonderful 
tricks by Haney’s Art of Training Animals. Tells all secrets 
of the profession, and explains all feats ever exhibited. 210 
pages, 60 engravings, only 50 cts. 





can 


NEW DESIGN 
a 


rag tt eae 


TL 





738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


INVALIDS’ _ 
TRAVELING CHAIRS, 


FROM $15 to $50. 
FOR IN AND OUT-DOOR USE. 
Any one haves ny g ihe See 
enn propel an aide * 
no use A the hands any — of five 
vyearscan pusha ‘own pe 
PATENT SEDAN CaRRYING CHATRS. 
State your case and send stamp for 
eh | SMITH, Successor to 
‘EPHEN W. SMITH 
STEP I) William St., New York, 
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Condensed Agricultural Items. 





There are sixty-one starch factories in the State of 
New Hampshire, and over three thousand tons of starch 
were made last season from potatoes alone..... Western 
farmers have quite an easy time on their prairie farms; 

ust now they are fighting the potato-bug, the chinch- 
ug, cutworms, wire-worms, army-worms, gophers, 
‘ground-squirrels, meadow-moles, ss locusts, 
and are looking out for fighting fire by and by......J. C. 
Allison, of Missouri, sheared an average of ninc pounds 
of wool per head of his flock of native sheep. W. L. 
Victor sheared 154 pounds from 15 Co:swolds, which sold 
TOR... 5 Extensive cattle-yards are now building at 
Atchison for the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé R.R. 
tan... E. L. Davidson, of Kentucky, has sold twenty-eight 
young Shorthorn bulls to Mr. Guthrie, of Montana...... 
Corn and cotton promise to yield very abundantly the 
present season......At Col. King’s sale of stock at Min- 
neapolis, thorough-bred Ayrshire bulls sold for $68 and 
cows at $122...... Thomas Jackson, Chautauqua Co., 
N, Y., made 378 pounds of butter from 35 cows in seven 
days...... Hiram Thayer’s cow (of Carroll, N, Y.) lately 
produced three calves at a birth, and all are doing well. 
esis The farmers of Hannibal, Mo., get their fun by 
means of ox-races held weekly through the season...... 
Prairie-schooners still-navigate the plains of Nebraska. 
The present summer large numbers of these emigrant 
wagons have been seen, mostly a¢companied by more or 
less stock...... In Iowa, the average wealth of the State 
is $601 for each individual......Plowing up fall wheat in 
the spring has not been profitable in Kansas this season, 
Those who permitted their wheat to grow have gathered 
a much better harvest than they expected...... In ‘int 
Co., Kansas, a premium of $5 is offered at the Agricul- 
tural Fair for the best baby...... At Ottumwa, Iowa, an 
Artesian well seventy feet decp discharges at the surface 
a stream of pure water equalto one gallon per second. 
ties. The Illinois farmers near Freeport are growing 
sugar-beets for a new sugar-factory lately established 
there, and are to be paid $1.50 per ton for them...... In 
Illinois, on farms worth $60 per acre, wheat costs 91 cts., 
corn 21 cents, oats 26 cents per bushel, and hay $4.75 per 
co ae The Champaign Co. (Ill.) Farmers’ Club offers 
$100 for the best thirty acres of corn raised this season 
in that county ..... The sheep in California have doubled 
in number since 1869. There are now in that State eleven 
millions of them,..... A man in Illinois has counted up 
the Canada thistles in that State, and finds they cover 
exactly ten thousand acres...... A New Hampshire far- 
mer who soils his cows believes millet to be the most 
profitable fodder crop he can raise...... Plant _walnuts 
and chestnuts; they are by far the most profitable trees 
for all uses a farmer can raise...... Hopsare looking well 
in this country, but are not very promising in Europe. 
Wisconsin raises more hops than any other State. 
tae Osier-raising and basket-making is now becoming 
a favorite specialty with some farmers, ..... A farmer who 
‘can not make a good living on his farm, should hire out 
with a good farmer and learn how he docs it...... Early 
Rose potatoes appeared in the Kansas market on Jun2 
Sth..... The ‘*Heathen Chinee”’ wants. 50,000 tons of 
our cheese every year after this...... A great deal of poor 
American cheese is sold in England for hog feed ; so says 
an English paper; if so, why do our dairymen make such 
cheese, and such a reputation along with it?..... Cistern- 
water may be kept free from insects and leaves by having 
astrainer of wire-gauze on the inlet pipe...... Chain- 
pumps. and water-drawers serve to. aerate the water of 
cisterns and improve its flavor for drinking purposes.... 
Horace Grecley has a lot at Greeley, Colorado, which he 
has caused to be planted with walnuts, chestnuts, and 
hickories successfully. It is now more than probable 
that all these nuts can be grown in Colorado, but Mr. 
Greeley’s perseverance should have due credit...... Mon- 
tana claims to have produced the largest crops of wheat 
ever harvested in any country; oats, rye, and barley 
yield bountifully, and all varieties of grass flourish sur- 
prisingly, while the crops of roots of all kinds produce 
enormously...... There are eighteen millions of fertile 
acres waiting for occupiers in Montana...... Minnesota 
is fourteen years old, and hasa ‘ peme -¥: of half a mil- 
lion; there is room for more yet...... In California they 
claim that fifteen sheep can be fed on an acre of Alfalfa— 
their name for lucern...... At Bakersfield, Cal., an irri- 
gating ditch, cight miles long, twenty-four feet wide, and 
three feet deep, was dug by a co-operative colony of far- 
mers in six weeks, It waters sixteen thousand acres of 
land, and runs a grist-mill ..... It costs $10 per acre in 
Tulare Co., Cal., to prepare the land for a vineyard and 
plant the cuttings; at seven years old, the grapes will 
roduce 1,000 gallons of juice per acre, worth $200...... 
n Tulare Lake, Cal., the hogs wade out half a mile in 
shallow waters, and dig clams and musscls...... In an 
English agricultural paper, it is stated *that ** the wretch. 
edest being under the canopy of heaven is an English 
agricultural laborer,” which is stating the thing strongly 
certainly..... The Mark Lane Express, an English paper, 
says when cows are fed high the milk produtt increases 
but it soon begins to decrease, and no amount of fee 
avails to keep 9 - the quantity.... .The root crop of 
England is being largely increased by steam cultivation, 
with the curious effect of increasing the production of 
brandy, which is made from the surplus potato crop; 
sixteen million bushels being thus nsed....:. Steam- 
plows are used now quite largely in Germany, and it is 
said that the average of the crops of barley is already con- 
siderably increased by their use... .. The system of 
summer-fallowing is now foing out of use in England. 
The farmers, to pay their high rents, are obliged to keep 
more stock to make more manure, and keep their land in 
continual cultivation. 

At a farmers’ meeting at Durham, N. H., Mr. Bedee, 
of Fremont, said one load of fine manure at the surface 
was worth three loads covered nine inches deep; he uses 

pounds of ground bone per acre when seeding 
down...... In Boston ripe timothy hay from Illinois has 
sold for $26, and unripe, or that from which the heads 
= hot strip, at $32 per ton... ..In Pennsylvania the 

— milk-pans have long been in general use, and ex- 

ents with shallow pans have shown that deep 
8 is far more profitable; the pans or crocks used are 








the common red earthenware...... A pound of t 
dug contains fourteen ounces of water. "A bord 





of peat therefore contains only one eighth of its weight, 
or five hundred pounds of dry matter...... Vermont pro- 
duces more beans than any other State...... A Massa- 
chusetts farmer made a profit of $42.25 from a dozen 
light Brahma fowls last year; they consumed in that 
time 31 bushels of a and 60 pounds of scraps...... 
The farmers of Rutland, Vt., lately tarred and feathered 
a peddler who had come on aswindling tour in that neigh- 
borhood...... Horace Greeley will deliver the address 
at the next State fairin Vermont...... Mr. Whitman, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., has imported five valuable Shorthorn 
heifers from a noted English herd, for the purpose of 
improving his own stock...... A Pennsylvania farmer has 
found the capital invested in draining to be returned 
every five years in the increase of his _crops...... Dr. 
Warder, of Ohio, lately stated that he had planted some 
land in locust timber fifteen years ago, and had sold last 
year from one acre 4,000 fence posts at twenty-five cents 
each, clearing $1,000 from that acre...... Col. Sweet, of 
aris, N. H., seven re ago put 160 bushels of ashes on 
an acre and a half of grass land, and has mowed an 
average of a ton and a half per acre every year since..... 
A farmer of South Hadley, Ct., is the owner of a sow 
two years and a half old, which has produced and 
brought to maturity forty-one pigs, and now has a litter 
of twenty, all doing well...... A turkey killed by D. O. 
Fisk, of Shelburne, Mass., at seven months old, weighed 
twenty-one pounds...... A sandy farm is sometimes a 
valuable one ; such a one at Red Bank, N. J.. was lately 
sold to the United States Government for ‘$25,000 on 
account of the immense quantity of sand it contained. 

Henry Dow, of Pittston, Maine, has a _ of oxen 
which weigh, in working order, 4,600 pounds; they draw 
usually at a load two anda half cords of green wood on 
a pair of sleds, and often, when the roads are good, three 
cords....A farmer in Lichficld, Maine, lately killed a 
sheep whose four quarters dressed 154 pounds, and the 
tallow —— 80 pounds tried out....Isaac Rowell, of 
the same State, has fed during the past winter 100 grade 
merinos on hay morning and night, with twelve quarts 
of corn at noon, salt and ashes always at hand, and run- 
ning water in the yard constantly ; they came out this 
spring in good condition....E. 8. Wood, of Pomfret, Vt., 
made from three grade Jcrsey cows in one year 900 
pounds of butter....A heifer owned by S. Hills, Wind- 
sor, Ct., now weighs 3,000 pounds, andis still growing.... 
H. 8. Porter, of Connecticut, has used 2, pounds of 
guano onan acre of tobacco, the tobacco was bad quality; 
with 38,000 pounds of barley meal per acre the quality 
was supcrior....G. F, Beebee, of New Hampshire, sows 
millet in July on a plowed sod, and cuts two tons of 
fodder per acre in September; he thinks it the cheapest 
feed he can raise....Dr. Dana, of Lowell, Mass,, thinks 
he has found by observation that a cow in consumin 
one ton of hay makes one cord or four and a half tons o 
solid manure....A cow in the course of a year produces 
ten tons of solid and four tons of liquid manure....In a 
sale of fourtecn head Shorthorn stock in Massachusetts, 
the average price was $330; in Illinois, the average of 
eleven head was $520, and in another sale the average of 
twenty-one head was $275....Mr. Chenery, of Boston, 
Mass., has sold in all forty-two head of Holstein cattle at 
an average of $730....Joseph Harris, of Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y., has sold to parties in fourteen States 
%3 head of Essex pigs for $2,605, or an average of over 

SO COCl...... Shephard Alexander, of Charleston, 

ll., report sales of 3887 head of Poland-China hogs at an 
average of $27.50....Some years since a breeder of Berk- 
shire swine defined pure-bred animals of that breed ag 
those haying three white feet and three white hairs in 
the tail. , 

The best crop of rye last season was grown in Massa- 
chusetts. It produced 54 bushels per acre...... The ex- 
perience of many fancy farmersis summed up in that of 
one who said his cattle ate up his crops, and his hired 
men ate up his cattle....;.Make a roller; all crops are 
improved by rolling at the ot ted season—winter grain 
and meadows in the spring, and sown woe immediately 
after.sowing... ..It is economy to feed Western corn on 
Eastern farms; it enriches the manure, and when, as now, 
itis equal in price to hay, in many places, money is made 
> buying corn and selling hay...... Six thousand acres 
of tobacco were grownin Rock Co., Wis., the past sea- 
S0R.n 52 < A Western farmer has come to the conclusion 
that wheat when injured produces chess and chess pro- 
duces timothy. The same man believes mules Will brecd 
together. A few more discoveries of this nature will 
make him famous...... The heaviest lot of hogs in the 

hicago market at any time was marketed January last ; 
they amounted to 100 head, averaged 528 pounds, and 
were fed by one feeder in Page Co., Iowa...... J. Whang, 
Maine, thinks 12 hens equally profitable as onecow. He 
cleared $36 last year from a dozen fowls, and from three 
turkey-hens, in two years, cleared $147...... A farmer at 
Fort Scott, Kansas, has a grove of soft. maples on his 
farm, one year from seed, which are four feet high...... 
In New ampshire, farms are being deserted very rap- 
idly; a traveler, in passing twenty-six miles on a main 
road, saw twenty-six deserted farm-houses....... Miss 
Fanny Campbell, of Bozeman City, Montana, has en- 
tered 160 acres of land, fulfilled the conditions of settle- 
ment, pet her deed, and is farming successfully. Miss 
Ray, of the same place, raised on her farm 60 acres of 
wheat last year.... v..eThe prospect of a large yield of 
wheat this season in California is excellent. Generally 
in all other localities reports of serious injury are cur- 
rent..... The wool crop of California last year amounted 
to over twenty-four million pounds.......A lecturer at 
Cornell University recommends a variety of grasses in 
secding meadows. English farmers often sow as many 
as twenty-six varieties when laying down pastures..... * 
A meadow irrigated by running water is said to be 
double the value of one irdigeted by flooding, a flood- 
ed one double the value of a rich loam not irrigated..... 
A speaker at a farmers’ club said if farmers determined 
to stick to their farms and fight it out on them, there 
would be fewer makeshifts to be seen, and more im- 
proved farms........ Ata New York State agricultural 
meeting, T. 8. Gold said, “‘ For the production of milk 
from an equal amount of food, the Ayrshire cows stood 
first. Dutch cattle were enormous eaters, although good 
milkers.””. Mr. Goodale had an Ayrshire cow which gave 
forty-seven pounds of milk per day. , Another speaker 
said the use of machines saved a great amount of time 
to a farmer, which he could use profitably in emer 
how he could improve the productive capacity of 





farm...... At the Omeans egy A . Y.) farmers’ meet- 
ing, Mr. Smith said the laws o. New York did not com- 
pel a farmer to fence his farm. He thought the appear- 
ance of the country would be imp: if fences were 
abolished. Jud; wyer said if this were done and 
— grown to the edge of the road, and mown, the pro- 

uction of weeds would be reduced very much, if not 
altogether prevented. Mr. sore thought in such.cases 
the road-sides could be planted with fruit proataay. as 
cattle would not then destroy them.’ A. Onderdonk said 
it would pay a farmer better to pasturea cowfor a poor 
villager free.than have it on the road...... The calf of a 
cow that has been kept poor all winter will never make a 
good cow.:..A Vermont farmer says sheep are the most 

rofitable stock he .can Fs hay fed to sheep has 

rought him'$18 a tonin wool and arabe. while that fed 







to cows yielded: - $11, and there is less labor in sheep- 
raising than in dai ~--+2+.W, M. Place fed-eighteen 
hens with sour m with meal (in winter scalded). 
They produced, in the fit of $50, besides eggs 


and chickens used in’ : 
is sods, lime, and 








An excellent compost for gras: 
earth from fences and ditches, p for fourteen days, 
then well mixed and spread in: sp a In ent. 
by the use of a steam-engine, ( of coal will turn 


one 

over nine tons of earth in the shape of furrows. On 
the Duke of Northumbe! epoperty plowing is done 
by steam, at two dollars per acre; the land is then culti- 
vated 30 inches deep, the first time for one dollar, and 
the second time for = cents peracre. Itis then har- 
rowed, with harrows with 12-inch teeth, for th’ cents 
peracre. This had been done for three years 8a to- 
rily, on fields of twenty, thirty, and forty acres........ 
Hereford cattle are gaining in in England. Durin 
ten years the number exhibi e principal egrienl 
tural fair had increased from 21 574head....... Four 
hundred plows have been distributed amongst the farm- 
ers of Michigan rendered destitute by the’ t fires of 
last year...... The colony at re olorado, has 

lanted fifteen thousand larch-trecs, which are succeed- 
ng very well...... Bone-dust is being adulterated with 
raspings of vecetable-ivory and ground dried flesh. These 
ingredients may be detected by a when 
a loss will occur in burning over and above the 45. per 
cent of organic matter naturally contained in the ‘bones. 
Sone Forty barrels of. pop-com have been shipped from 
Illinois to England. The English people have found a 
novel amusementin popping it ih.d In Ohio farmers are 
averse to pasturing meadows at any time......Charles B. 
Leonard, of Woodbury, N. J., has twelve cows which 
last year averaged 288 pounds of buttereach. . They-were 
fed corn-meal and bran all the ycar round...... illiam 
Knight bought sixteen calves, which were fatted by six 
cows, and realized $401.88 for the veal. - He fed his cows 
one quart of corn-meal and two of bran, each, per day. 
The calves averaged 250 pounds eath....... Cooper Cloud 
made his cows bring him in $55 each, by fattening pur- 
chased calves. .... .A New derscy farmer sold milk at five 
cents a quart, and nade $125 per cow in the year. He 
found it aslavish business: ..... W. Tatum fed his steers 
twelve - quarts of ‘corn atid cob-meal- each day, and 
thought it better than pure corn-meal...... At the Che- 
nango County (N. Y-) fair, H. Crain received a premium 
of. $25 for the greatest produce of butter in one week, 
from one cow. The cow was a grade Shorthorn, and 1 
pounds of butter were churned in the week. The secon 
premium of $10 was taken by W. L. Moon, who made 14 
poundsin the week from a puredersey cow. Both cows 
were on pasture only.....In Washington Territory there 
were raised last year, and exhibited in New York, a tur- 
nip weighing pounds, which measured nearly four 
feet in circumference, a ruta-baga which weighed 30 
poe, and carrots 18 inches long...... The Sacramento 

eet-Sugar Company last season raised 2,000 tons of 
beets, which they are now profitably working up, at the 
rate of 30 tons per ao Some of their bects are said to 
contain 18 per cent of sugar....... Draft-horses in France 
and Belgium are becoming scarce, and the probability is 
that few will be exported for some years,..... The Ohio 
Dairymen’s Association elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year, viz.: President, D. bey of Geauga 
County ; ¢-President, Lucius Bartlet: Geanga Co.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Col. 8. D. Harris, of Cleveland 3 
Cor. Secretary, Anson Bartlett, of Madison County... .;. 
The Ohio State fairs for 1872 and 1873 will be: held at 
Mansfield, Richland Co. The next fair will commence 
Sept. 2d, and continue one week...... On the 18th June, 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture held a trial of plows 
and earth-working instruments at Springfield. ...Califor- 
nia is becoming a wine-producing couniry of respecta- 
bility ; they now have vats sufficiently large to give balls 





in, and findroom not only for the dancers, but the musi- - 
cians, and seats for spectatorsin them..... The products. 


of California now include large quantities of castor-oil 
and mustard ; %00,000pounds of castor-bcans and 13,000 
bushels of mustard-seed were produced last year, besides 
$40,000 worth of wild-mus seed was gathered in one 
©Tofaeoe te anid to be injured. 4 b: , 
obacco is 8: 0 be injur m quali stro 

animal manures,...In some parts of i, and} oan 
France, 2,500 pounds of guano per acre is used as a 
fertilizer for tobacco..... -Another Chester Co., Pa., 
swindler has been detected in receiving money for stock, 
and keeping it without forwarding the stock +4-imall cases 
when parties are unkno 








wn, it est to eof the 

postmatia or ati ae caly os known. ible 
parties, altho rices ma higher: f 
i pe RoR Se : dge, 2 






swindlers......Mr. R.. ur, + 1 
has purchased a half-interest in the -youn 
ball, oe neida. .. This’b Le iyic 
etween Ross an Licki 8 ior the 

will, without doubt, leave Bie toark. si... hio farmer 
keeps la bogs thy by, : in a covere 

trough;  cotitn uous 8 of soft vail, alt, 
and ashes ; this assists their digestion. »..°.. A New. York 
farmer saved a calf which was choking with a p in 
its throat, by bending a fence wire putting it down n the 
calf’s throat, and working it behind the potato, which he 
was thus enabled to draw ont....... A farmer of Kane 
Co., Ill., lately. sold 14,000 pounds of :wool, which was 
the clip of five years past, at 65 cents a pound, amount- 
ing to $9,170.- He ‘made money by holding on to his 
wool. He eens 800 sheep......A farmer of 

Mo., with the | 1elp of his to young sons, | i 
season over 10, pounds of tobacco, which brought 
him over $800 net profit. - oagh 
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Standard Books on Architecture. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
| Woodward’s Cottages and Farm 





Monckton’s National Builder and 


Stair-Builder,—A new and original work, 
covering every practical branch of Con- 
structive Carpentry, with 1,000 Working 
Scale Drawings, in two colors. Showing the 
simplest methods of finding all Joints and 
Forms; method of constructing all varieties 
of French Roof; all other methods of Roofing, 
all styles of Framing ; Splayed Work, Ceil- 
ings, Domes, Niches, Raking and Level Mold- 
ings, etc., with a Treatise on Stair-Building 
and Hand-Railing, and Designs for Stair- 
Cases, Newels, Balusters, and Hand-Rails. 
One royal quarto volume, uniform with 
“ Woodward’s National Architect.” (Ready 
October 1, 1872.) Post-paid, $12.00. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences. — Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, 
Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- 
ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal 
quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 





Rural Church Architecture.—Exem- 
plified in Plans, Elevations, Sections, and 


Details. By Upjohn, Renwick, etc. Printed 
in colors, 45 Plates. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, and Estimates. Also, Detail Draw- 
ingsto Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 
of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French 
Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, 

’ Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to design, specify, erect, and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
yolume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


? Manual of the House.—How 
to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out- 
Buildings of all kinds. 126 Designs and 








Houses.—188 Designs and Plans of low- 
priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof. Post- 


paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon Frames. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings.—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban Homes for 
New Yorkers.—Post-paid, 10c. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture. 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets.—Giving examples in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sign Painters; Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00. 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


NOW READY! 
Just the book for Builders and all who contemplate Building. 


Every Man his own Architect ! 
SUPPLEMENT TO BICKNELL’sS 


VILLAGE BUILDER, 


CONTAINING 
TWENTY PLATES, 


SHOWING 


18 Modern and Practical Designs 


FOR 


COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN 
RESIDENCES 


MODERATE COST, 
WITH 
Plans, 


AND A 


VARIETY OF DETAILS, 
All Drawn to Seale, 


ALSO, A FULL 


SET OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


WITH APPROVED 


Elevations, Sections, 


FORM OF CONTRACT 


AND 
Estimates of Cost. 


One superb quarto volume. Mailed post- 
paid on receipt of price, $5.00. 


Bicknell’s Village Builder, 


Showing Elevations and Plans for Cottages, Villas, Suburban 
Residences, Farm Houses, Stables, and Carriage Houses, 
Store Fronts, School Houses, Churches, Court Houses, and a 
Model Jail. Also, Exterior and Interior Details for Public 
and Private Buildings, with Approved Forms for Contracts 
and Specifications, containing fifty-five Plates, drawn to 
Seale, giving the,Style and Cost of Building in different sec- 
tions of the Country REVISED EDITION, with 
three additional plates, a ae inside finish for Stores, 
Banks, and Insurance Offices, and two Elevations and Plans 
for low-priced dwellings; also, a vaviety of details added to 
several plates. Quarto Volume, issued “ebruary 1, 1872. 
Price $10.00, post-paid. 

The Revised Edition of Village Builder and Supplement, 
bound in one large volume, price, post-paid, $12.00, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


A Practical Book on Architectural Details; containing 
over One Thousand Designs and Illustrations, showing the 
Manner of Constructing Cornices, Doorways, Porches, Win- 
dows, Verandas, Railings, French Roofs, Observatories, 
Piazzas, Bay-Windows, Cut-Stone Work, various Styles of 
Modern Finish, and Street Fronts of Houses, Stores, etc., 
etc. Onelarge Quarto Volume. Price, post-paid, Ten Dollars, 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder. 


A complete Treatise on the Art of Building Stairs and 
Hand-Rails. Designed for Carpenters, Builders, and Stair. 
Builders. Illustrated with 30 Original Plates. By C. E 
WARD LOTH, Professional Stair-Builder. One large Quarta 
Volume, bound in Cloth. Price, post-paid, Ten Dollars, 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most COMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo yolumes of upward of 1300 pages, 

Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 





WALLACE’S 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 
With an InrRopucTory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 
Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. One. Berne A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SupPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Breeprna, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JosEPH CaIRN 
Simpson. Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. 








FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 18th edition, revised and illus- 

trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


’ ° cas 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing; Shoal. Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. 13th edition. 
One post octavo volume. Post-paid, $3.50. 


’ 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edil- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 

_ By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 
Or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 
Or, Young Rifleman's Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the Old 
WORLD, as Compared with the Great Modern Strate- 
gists; their Campaigns, Characters, and Conduct, from 
the Persian to the Punic Wars. By HENRY WILLIAM 
HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the 
GREAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, as Compared with the 
Great Modern Strategists; their Campaigns, Characters, 
and Conduct, from the Punic Wars to the death of Caesar. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


AGRICULTURE. 


’ e ° 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pit 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Col 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, atl Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One volume. VPost-paid, $1.75. 


’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm_and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fully Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.7. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm implements, Stock, 
vd erst Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 


Post-paid, $1.50. 1 
Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees, 


For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 


Post-paid, $1.50. 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Feet or Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
pa ’ ° . 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 








GARDENING 
FOR THE SOUTH: 


OR, HOW TO GROW 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM N, WHITE, 
OF ATHENS, GA. 


WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN AND 
DRE, JAS. CAMAK. 


REVISED AND NEWLY STEREOTYPED. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It supplies a place long vacant in Southern literature, and 
should be in the hands of every man or woman who culti- 
vates afoot of ground. While it treats very freely of the 
vegetable garden, it devotes much space also to fruits, etc. 
— Tribune (Mobile, Ada.) 


It is illustrated by 2 portrait of the author, and numerous 
engravings of subjects treated, It is a work of 450 pages, 
and is a complete manual of kitchen gardening and fruit 
culture.— Telegraph (Macon, Ga.) 


Mr. White was prime authority in his specialty, and this 
volume isacomplete manual for gardening for Southern 
latitudes. Besides the usual fruits and vegetables of North- 
ern gardens, there are full instructions as to the culture of 
the almond, fig, orange, lemon, shaddock, olive, yam, 
ground-nut, Madeira nut, and pistachio. In view of the ris- 
ing importance of “truck farming” in the South to supply 
Northern markets with early vegetables and fruit, this book 
is quite important to the gardeners of cither scction.— 
Register (Wheeling, W. Va.) 


Coming from the pen of an experienced cultivator of 
Southern vegetables and fruits, the reader, whether of old 
or recent residence, is put in possession of facts relating to 
the soil, climate, and varieties of plants adapted to the 
South that would otherwise require much time and expense 
to acquire, The vineyard and orchard receive sufficient 


attention to furnish all the necessary information for the ~ 


beginner. We regard the book as especially adapted forthe 
private garden, and if a copy could be placed in the hands 
of every farmer, we might expect, on our visits to the coun- 
try, to be regaled upon something else than “bacon and 
greens."— Daily State Journal. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1836, but the 
second, now just issued, is much enlarged, containing 444 
pages. It embraces a much larger range of topics than the 
title indicates, and is one of the most valuable compilations 
of facts that we have anywhere seen in a single volume, re- 
lating to different kinds of soil, and their adaptation to dif. 
ferent kinds of fruit and vegetables.—Journat of Agricul- 
ture (St. Louis, Mo.) 

The book itself we can commend to our farmers and gar- 
deners. Its author was formerly connected with the 
“Southern Agriculturist,” a most excellent farmers’ paper, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the wants of: the 
Southern people in respect to their farming and gardening 
operations.— Gazette and Banner. _ ; 


A complete gardening book for the localities which it 
specifies. It is full and comprehensive, and written in a 
clear, perspicuons style. A volume of 411 pages, well 
printed and bound,— Republican (St. Louis, Mo.) 


It is very comprehensive, embracing all the improved 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, and the modern modes and 
implements of tillage. Its arrangement is systematic, and 
entirely convenient for prompt reference. It is illustrated 
by a large number of drawings relating to garden and fruit 
cultivation, such as trailing, grafting, draining, transplant- 
ing, together with pictures of novel fruits and vegetables. 
Dispatch (Richmond, Va.) ; ; 

Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapwary, New York. 
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HINTS 10 HORSE: KEEPERS, 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best c’ | Horses the ches for all Pyppcen— 
at excellenceg- Blood: what it gives, 
should be on the side of the Sif@—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hi 


—General Rules. 
CHOICE OF THE BARE +6t ze, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important 1 Died belnte of the Sound: 
Mare—Diseases DincditerpeDewditicn of the Mare — 
Should have m work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gi m—Jliecalth and temper. 
MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SINE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “ cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of fire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 
CANADIAN BLOOD.—The_ Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Charactcristics—! lardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 
a IRMAN PBLOQOD.—Origin and Mistory of the Percheron 
Norman—<A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 
MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different t 
Breeds—Shetlands and ae me ob gl and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponics. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varicties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
nw neey td L«cellence not consistent with each other— 
its to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wi ind Searing —W histling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Yoal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The pos 7a meee of Om- 
nibus Horses in New 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in awell-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—lHlow to Usea —— 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishmen 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE ATLMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order ef 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgativ ostiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 
Castration — Docking and_Nickin == Blood toting -- 
Treatment of Strains and Woun alls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and eee a annering g 
Medicines—Discases of the Fee! 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 
pet Tiitel Shoers—-Andtomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 
ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—F lexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Dacking—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 
The Saddle—The Girths—The Serepe Bedale Cothe— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The pocre site for Special Cases—The Art 
of F. g—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIES’ > RIDIN G—WRITTEN BY 


to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
“ane ¢ Suirryp The 1 Bridie—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Lew au and Dismounting— = wa Position— 

The Hands—Th d Whip—Accide: 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


ip a te System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System —Instructions for 
racticing Rarey’s Method~To miable | the eet oO 
pproack the Horse—Tying up _t ng tho 
Horse Down—Finale—Viccs and Bad, Hab tet earing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERIN ARY HOMCOPATHY. 
Diteet one <1 the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Treatment of a ‘Bick Animal—Diet—Remc- 
Gies for Specific Cases—Glossary ot Discascs. 
12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. $1.75. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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THE TRAPPER GUIDE: 
A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, and curing their skins ; with 
observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting 


excursions. 
By S. NEWHOUSE, 
And other Trappers and Sportsmen. 


Edited by the Oneida Community. 
216 Pages Octavo. 


Witr 382 full page Iilustrations, and numerous 
smaller _Engravings. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 
tics of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 
I. PRELIMINARIES. 
Il. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. 
Tl. CURING SKINS. 
IV. LIFE IN THE WOODs. 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 


The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting.—The Ruffled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 
Grouse.—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse.—Water 
Fowl. 


FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
Spearing Fish.—Fishing through the Ice.—Net-fishing 
in Winter. 
NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT., : 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN, 
BOAT BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOES. 


NARRATIVES. 


An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. 


History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 
clusion. 


SENT POST-PAID. 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE $1.50, 





Ww A R I N G’S 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 


By GEO, E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS 

Lanv To BE DraAtneD; How Drains Act; How 19 
Make Drains; How to Take Care or Drains; 
Wuat Drainine Costs; Witu It Pay? How ro Make 
Tires; RecLammNe Sart Marsues; House anv Towy 
DRAINAGE. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PREsgs. 


Ile (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats ‘sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with g 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health, 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere docs this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com. 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (1ll.) Republican, 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer, 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 
EARTH-CLOSETS 
AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO, E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 


Tue Eartu System (Details). 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CEss-POoOoL DISEASES. 

Tue Dry-Eartu SysTEM For CITIES AND Towns, 

Tue Detaits or EartH SEWAGE. 

Tue Puitosopuy or THE EARTH SysTEM. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 

Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts, 


a oe or 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 
CAREFULLY REVISED, 
CONTENTS. \ 

Tue PLANT; THE Soin; MANURES ; MEcHANICAL CUL- 
TIVATION ; ANALY. SIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple Janguage, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

TIORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studicd in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer's son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successfal 
cultivator than before.” 

PRICE, $1.00. 


SENT POST-PAID, =, ae ow 
_Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
s 
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READ THE NEW BOOK 


ON 


Farm - Gardening 


AND 


SEED - GROWING. 


BY FRANCIS BRILL, 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid catalogue 
of agricultural books ‘ Farm-Gardening and Seed-Grow- 
ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, complete, and 
satisfactory, so that for a small amount of money a great 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much 
knowledge in regard to tilling of the soil as this same said 
firm gf Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our 
informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 
cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed- 
Growing), is now met in a book under this title from the 
pen of Mr. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardener and 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L.I. Its directions are concise 
and practical, covering those points on which a beginner is 
most likely to require information.—Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge wholly from the school of actual tests.—Chicago 
Evening Journal, 


We have in this volume the results of a practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardener who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in this full and comprehensive manual.—Sunday- 
School Times. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
cal man. Mr. Brill’s father was a gardener; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works.—Moore's Rural New Yorker. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening can be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their sceds receive 
minute attention.—American Farmer (Baltimore). 


A very useful hand-book, not merely for farmers and 
growers of seed on an extensive scale, but for all who, whe- 
ther for recreation or for the purpose of supplying their own 
families with garden products, desire to know something 
about the adaptation of seed to soil and the mode of culture. 
—Church Journal (New York). 


This industry is now occupying the attention of many per- 
sons who sell their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon the 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 
Springflela Republican. 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 
grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and con- 
cise form the knowledge he has gained... .. It gives the 
best method of manuring, planting, and cultivating every 
vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of Janu, “or 
family use, pleasure, or profit.—Suffolk (L. I.) Times. 


The seal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agricultural pub- 
lication is sufficient guarantee of its worth. Francis Brill’s 
book, published by them, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructions as to raising, taking care of, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are most in de- 
mand in the large cities, and those sceds which are being 
called for throughout the country.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


The work of showing how this can be accomplished has 
fallen in good hands, and it has been done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope soon to see its good 
effects in a more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 


accompanied by more satisfactory pecuniary results, — 
Signal (L. 1.) ‘al ‘ pa 


To the market-gardencr, or even the owner of a small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great value. 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest, and preserve 
during winter.—N. ¥. Citizen and Round Tabie, 


Price, Post-paid, + & @-4 Fe Ke $1 .00. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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Gardening for Profit 
In the Market and Family Garden. 


By Peter Henderson. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


All the vegetables that thrive in the open air in our 
latitude are described, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the subjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management of hot-beds. Numerous well-ex- 
ecuted wood-cuts tend to make clearer the instructions of 
the author.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The author of this treatise is one of the best known 
and most successful of those gardeners who supply New 
York with green vegetables ; and-as he writes from long 
and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone 
he often assumes is by no means unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a guide for beginners embarking 
in the author’s business, and gives fall and explicit dirce- 
tions about all the operations connected with market- 
gardening, lists of varieties of the most profitable vege- 
tables, and much sound advice on kindred topics. Though 
designed for a special class, it can not fail to be valuable 
to the amateur and private gardener, and unlucky experi- 


ence has taught us that the information contained ina” 


single chapter would have been worth to us the price of 
the book.—Daily Mercury (New Bedford). 


It is unquestionably the most thorough and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had from the pen of an 
American author. It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm or garden, 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.). 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, and is not one 
of those amateur cultivators whose potatoes cost them 
ten dollars 2 bushel, and whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable as those of that other member of their family— 
the goose of golden-egg-laying memory—for they are all 
but priceless. No; he is a practical man, and he has the 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in a very 
agreeable manner; and he has brought together an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful matter in a small volume, 
which those who would “garden for profit” ought to 
study carefully.—Hvening Traveller (Boston). 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory about it; aman who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did, and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it cither. 

[HonacE GREELEY in the VV. Y. Tribune. 


We have devoted more space to this little work than 
we usually do to tomes much more pretentious. We have 
done so because of the rare merits of the book in its 
fund of information, useful to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and because of the dearth of that kind of 
knowledge. We carnestly advise that fraternity, for 
whom this work was written, to buy it and studyit. If 
any among them have never yet read a book, let this be 
their primer, and We will vouch for the excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts.— Louisville Daily Journal. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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Breeding, Rearing, Management, 


Improvement. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


+ 
OF MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

To say that this work on the pig is by Joseph Harris, 
that genial philosopher-farmer af Rochester, N. Y., who 
writes the “* Walks and Talks upon the Farm” in the 
Agriculturist, is to insure for his book at once a large 
circle of delighted readers. He is just the man to lay 
down the gospel for the raising of pigs or any other do- 
mestic animal. If all breeders and farmers would follow 
Mr. Harris’s directions, pork would be a very different 
article of fuod from what it is now, and could be caten 
without any fears of the trichina. 

[Springfield Republican. 

The author discusses the pig—for he takes exception 
to the word hog as applied to the domesticated animal— 
with a view of showing how the most pork and lard can 
be produced from the smallest amount of feed. He gives 
elaborate descriptions of the different breeds of swine, 
showing the peculiarities of cach, and the relative ad- 
vantages to the producer.—[ Prairie Farmer (Chicago). 


The pig is doubtless one of the most valuable animals 
that a farmer can raise, and it is the landable purpose of 
Mr. Harris to tell farmers how to treat their pigs so as to 
get the most profit from them, and what kind of pigs are 
best.—[Daily Evening Traveller (Boston). 


It treats of breeding, rearing, managing, and improy- 
ing swine; and what Mr. Harris don’t know on these 
topics, is hardly worth knowing at all. The book is fully 
illustrated, and is very valuable to all who are interested 
in this branch of stock-raising. 

[Lowell:(Mass.) Daily Courier. 


The author is a practical farmer, and has gathered the 
results of many experiments besides his own. The book 
is amply illustrated. 

[Republican Statesman (Concord, N. i.). 


Almost everything a farmer wants to know about the 
breeding, keeping, and fattening of pigs, is here put 
down in plain, common sense, and is mainly the result 
of the writer’s own management.—[ Maine Farmer. 


This is an interesting, valuable, and a much-needed 
treatise on an important department of rural economy. 
It contains about 56 illustrations of pigs, piggeries, 
troughs, ete. We are heartily glad our old friend Harris 
was persuaded to prepare this useful Manual on the Pig— 
breeds, breeding, feeding, etc., comprising what farmers 
need know respecting this department of husbandry: 

: [Boston Cultivator. 


This little book is profusely illustrated, and contains 
information in abundance, which every farmer ought to 
possess.—[ Weekly Mail (St. Louis). 


Here is a book written by a practical farmer, who has 
brought to the aid of his own Jarge experience and ob- 
servation the most extensive acquaintance with the 
science of breeding, and, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, we have from his pen the best book on the Pig 
ever written.—[ Western Stock Journal. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


READ SOME OF THE NOTICES By THE PRESS 


OF ONE OF THE MOST INTENSELY INTERESTING 


AMERICAN STORLES 


EVER WRITTEN. 


—= 





The Hoosier School-Master 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Engravings on Tinted Paper, and Numerous other Cuts, 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It is in the fullest sense a powerful novel, and dis- 
plays an originality as rare as it is fascinating.—St¢. 
Louis Democrat. 

It is one of the best works of fiction we. have 
read for many a day. We knew many of the char- 
acters in it, that is, we have seen men, women, and 
children like them. It will do.—Centrai Christian 
Advocate. 

It is the best serial we ever remember to have 
read. Except in length and number of characters, 
it is not behind Dickens’s masterpiece, “ David Cop- 
perfield.”” It is true to nature ; nothing is distorted, 
nothing overdrawn; it has not an impossible char- 
acter in it.— The Commonweaith, Salem, O. 


Though many will view the book from every other 
stand-point, we think its greatest charm is in the fact 
that it brings one nearer to Christ. Oh! with our 
hand in Shocky’s, we assure all that are in any doubt 
that God hasn't forgot, and that He never will for- 
get; and though sometimes He chooses to lead us 
through the night, the way is always heavenward.— 
Wood's Household Magazine. 

The plot is very simple, and of easy prevision 
from the first, being the struggles of Ralph Hartsook 
with the young idea in the district school on Flat 
Creek, where the twig was early bent to thrash the 
school-mastcr. .... The story is very well told, in 
a plain fashion, without finely-studied points..... 
Mr. Eggleston is the first. to touch in fiction the 
lind of life he has represented, and we imagine 
that future observers will hardly touch it in more 
points, Its traits seem to be all here, both the good 
and the bad; but that it is a past or passing state of 
things is sufficiently testified by the fact, to which 
Mr. Eggleston alludes in his preface, that the story, 
as it appeared serially, was nowhere more popular 
than in Southern Indiana. Flat Creek, Hoopole 
County, would not, we imagine, have been so well 
pleased thirty years ago with a portrait which, at 
any rate, is not flattered.—Aélantic Monthly. 

Eggleston’s “Hoosier School-Master” is full of 
rich and racy humor, and makes us regret that its 
author has turned his back to the pulpit, in which 
wit is needed quite as much as wisdom, and the 
ability to make men laugh is only less valuable than 


the power of making them weep.. In fact, as a. 


general thing, he who can not raise a smile on people's 
faces may pump in vain for tears.— Golden Age, N.Y. 


Dr. Eggleston lived as a boy in this region (South- 
ern Indiana), and this book is a faithful witness that 
the impression made upon his mind by its ‘social 
peculiarities remains to this day perfectly distinct 
and legible. Indeed, we have rarely read any story 
-whose truthfulness as a picture of life was more ap- 
parent. The characters are clearly drawn ; the con- 
versation is natural; the whole view of the back- 
woods society is consistent and lifelike—Y. Y. In- 

It might be dramatized ‘so:as to make.a most effec- 
tive play. There is all the material in thie book, and 
a good deal of the work already done to hand.— 
Newburyport (Mass.) Herald. 

It is published in the neat and attractive form 
which makes all the publications of Orange Judd & 
Co: such a tasty and welcome addition to the library 
or library table. Of the story itself we have had 
occasion to speak before in terms of unqualified ad- 
miration—Zansas Spirit, Lawrence, Kansas. | 

Mr. Eggleston's powerfal noyél, “The Hoosier 
School-Master,” increases in interest as it goes on, 
and contains some characters truly original.— 
Springfield Republican. 
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OLD MRS. MEANS. 
‘* Git a plenty while youre a-gittin’.” 


“ Ralph sat by the fire the next morning trying to read a few minutes be- 
fore school-time, while the boys were doing the chores, and the bound girl 
was milking the cows, with no one in the room but theold woman. She was 
generally as silent as Bud, but now she seemed for some unaccountable rea- 
son disposed to talk. She had sat down on the broad hearth to have her 
usual morning smoke; the poplar table, adorned by no cloth, satin the 
floor ; the unwashed blue tea-cups sat in the unwashed blue saucers ; the un- 
washed blue plates kept company with the begrimed blue pitcher. The dirty 
skillets by the fire were kept in countenance by the dirtier pots, and the 
ashes were drifted and strewn over the hearth-stones in a most picturesque 
way. 

“* You see,’ said the old woman, knocking the residuum from her cob- 
pipe, and chafing some dry leaf between her withered hands preparatory to 
filling it again; ‘ you see, Mr. Hartsook, my ole man’s purty well along in the 
world. He’s got aright smart lot of this world’s plunder, one way and an- 
other.” And while she stuffed the tobacco in her pipe Ralph wondered why 
she should mention it to him. ‘ You see we moved in here nigh upon twen- 
ty-five year ago. *Twas when my Jack, him as died afore Bud was born, was 
ababy. Bud’ll be twenty-one the fifth of next June.’ 


“ Here Mrs. Means stopped to rake a live coal out of the fire with her 
skinny finger, and then to carry it in her skinny palm to the bowl—or to the 
hole—of her cob-pipe. When she got the smoke agoing she proceeded : 


“*You sec this ere bottom land was all Congress land in them there days, 
and it sold for a dollar and a quarter, and I says to my ole man, “ Jack,” says 
I, “ Jack, do you git a plenty while you’re a-gittin’. Git a plenty while you’re 
a-gittin’,” says I, “fer *twon’t never be no cheaper’n ’tis now,” and it ha’n’t 
been, I knowed ‘twouldn’t,’ and Mrs. Means took the pipe from her mouth 
to indulge in a good chuckle at the thought of her financial shrewdness. 
* “ Git a plenty while you're a gittin’,” saysI. I could see, you know, they 
was a powerful sight of money in Congress land. That’s what made me say, 
“ Git a plenty while you're a gittin’.’ And Jack, he’s wuth lots and gobs of 
money, all made out of Congress land. Jack didn’t git rich by hard work. 
Bless you,no! Not him. That a’n’t his way. Hard work a’n’t, you know. 
*Twas that air six hundred dollars he got along of me, all salted down into 
Flat Crick bottoms at a dollar and a quarter a acre, and ’twas my sayin’ “ Git 
a plenty while you're a gittin’”’ as done it.’ And here the old ogre laughed, 
or grinned horribly, at Ralph, showing her few straggling, discolored teeth.” 
—From“ The Hooster School-Master.” 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NOTICES BY THE PREsg, 


The development of the story is snb 

rude epic of truth, gentlenesss and trne pray 
the young master, younger than most of his Pupils, 
far more: cultivated in every direction than any of 
the population, and practically religious, instructs 
the community as well as the school; reclaims some 
of the worst, foils some, and has some detected and 
punished; encourages and loves, and 1s loved bya 
charming orphan, and graduates into a higher posi- 
tion with the highest honors. The moral is one of 
robust manhood confirmed in the worst conditions. 
American and Gazette (Philadelphia). 


The talent of the author is by no means limited ta 
external observation, but extends below the surfag 
to shrewd recognition of the lights and shades of 
character. He makes free use of the comic element 
in his descriptions, but only when comic objects fait 
in his way; he is not always bound on a forlom 
pursuit of fun, and does his readers the justice to 
remember that they are capable of amusement with. 
out being kept on a broad laugh by perpetual cart 
cature. Although possessing a strong sense of the 
ludicrous, he is no cynic; he is not one who rejojca 
in making sport of the faults and foibles of by 
fellow-creatures; his power of satire furnishes him 
with a trenchant blade, but he has too much good 
nature to use it for mischief. The kindly tone of 
his volume does not at all detract from its piquant 
effect, while it will recommend it to many readey 
who prefer humanity to ill-humor.—Wew York 
Tribune. 


It is full of quaint humor, a tender pathos, ani 
vivid descriptions.—New York Standard. 


The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the 
style is quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammate 
in its ability to lay bare an entire situation or cha- 
acter in a sentence or phrase.— Brooklyn Daily Eagi, 


It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated 
it is by masterly cuts, it should be one of the most 
popular books,— Christian Standard (Cincinnati), 


For realistic conception and life-like delineation 
of character, it is not excelled by any America 
story.— Methodist. 


Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and 
the simple, artless beauty which constitute the high 
est perfection of story-writing, are equal to someo 
the very best passages in Dickens.—Religious Tle 
scope. 


Edward Eggleston's genius for story-telling is now 
flowering out in “The Hoosier School-Master,"@ 
illustrated story, which promises to be of rare 
terest.—Sunday-school Times. 


Edward. Eggleston's story, ‘The Hoosier Schot 
Master,” affords one of the most graphic and # 
turesque portraitures of the early frontier life ot i 
West which has ever been written. Some of 
character sketches are inimitable, and all have 
individuality and freshness which stamp him 
genuine artist.—N. Y. Zvening Mail. ‘ 


The London Fun says of this book, an edition 
which has appeared in England: 

“The Hoosier School-Master, both by its desetl 
tion as a book of -American humor and by the dt 
on the wrapper, would lead one to suppose it ¥# 
something in the ‘Josh Billings’ line. It is, hor 
ever, a pleasant disappointment to find it a cham 
ing story in the vein of Wendell Holmes; humor 
ous it is true, but full of a rough, natural pathos 
will commend itself to all readers, We must 
aneyeon Mr. Eggleston.” ' 
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ULTURE: 


A GUIDE TO THE SUCCESSFUL PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION OF 


FLORISTS 


By PETER HENDERSON, 


Mr. Henperson is known as 
thecountry. In the present work 
modes of propagation and culti- 
wants of the amateur, as well as 


The scope of the work may be 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Aspect and Soil. 

Laying out Lawn and Flower Gar- 
den. 

Planting of Flower Beds. 

Temperature and Moisture. 

Cold Frames—-Winter Protection. 

Green-house Structures. 

Propagation by Seeds. 

Propagation of Lilies. 

Culture of the Verbena. 

Orchid Culture, 

Cape Bulbs. 

Construction of Bouquets. 

Window Gardening. 

Insects, 

Packing Plants. 

Profits of Floriculture. 

Green-house Plants. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 


SENT POST-PAID. 





PLANTS. 


Brreen Crry, N. J. 


the lanpest Commercial Florist in 
he gives a full account of his- 
vation. It is adapted to the 
the professional grower. 


judged from the following 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Designs for Flower Gardens, 
Soils for Potting. 
The Potting of Plants. 
Construction of Hot-Beds. 
Modes of Heating. | 
Propagation by Cuttthgs. 
Culture of the Rose, 
Culture of the Tuberose. 
Holland Bulbs. 
Winter-Flowering Plants, 
Hanging Baskets. 
Bock-Work. 
Nature’s Law of Colors. 
Plants by Mail. 
Soft-Wooded Plants. 
Annuals, 
Diary of Operations for each Day 
of the Year. 


a 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New-York. 
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THE HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


This little book will 
be read with interest 
by all who would find 
instruction and enter- 
tainment in the narrae 
tive of an old hunter's 
experience. 


CONTENTS. 

I. Deer Hunting.— 
TI. How to Catch the 
Fox.— III. How to 
Hunt and Catch the 
Beaver.—IV. Ilow to 
Catch the Oitcr.—V. 
How to Catch the 
Mink.—VI. Ilow to 
Hunt and Catch the 
Muskrat.—VII. How 
to Catch the Marten.— 
VII. How to Catch 
the Fisher.—IX. Tow 
to Catch the Raccoon. 
—X. How to IIuntand 
Trap the Bear.—XI, 
Howto Huntand Trap 
the Wolf.—XII. Tlow 
to Trap the Pocket 
Gopher.—XTT, Fish- 
ing for Trout, Picker- 
el, and Bass.—XIV. 
How to Hunt the 
Honey Bee. — XV. 
Hints About Shot- 
Guns and Rifles. — 
VI. Traps. — XVII. 
Dressing and Tan- 


_ ning Skins and Furs, , 


ORANGE JUDD 


By HALSEY THRASHER, An Exprrriencep Hunter 


LUUSTRATED. 





AMERICAN OTTER. 


& COMPANY, 


RAS 


Notices by the Press, 

Mr. Thrasher is an 
old hunter, and he 
gives the results of his 
experience in hunting 
and trapping in a 
plain, unpretending 
way. Tle not only 
gives many useful 
hints to the hunter, 
‘but intersperses his 
work with notes on 
tie habits of our wild 
animals,and anecdotes 
of hunting. The book 
is iLlustrated, and will 
be found of interest to 
the naturalist, as well 


Transcript, 

It contains hints 
about trapping all 
sorts of game, from 
a honcy-bee to a bear, 
with a chapter on 
fishing, and another 
on dressing and tan- 
ning skins and furs. 
The book is written 
by an_ experienced 
hunter, and is reada- 


Broadway, New-York. 
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- GREAT DEDUCTION. 
DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased’ Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison COo., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


- ' 
Steam-Engines, 
| Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 
Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
| ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
i Threshing, Food “Cooking for 
} Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


" A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose. Revised and newly electrotyped. Illustrated. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. Price $1.50. 

The Mose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago, In his 
‘work upon the Rose; Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends cdicerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden c)assification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
tties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


ADVERTISERS 


* desiring to be found in. 


Good Company, 


and of being favorably introduced to é 


FIRST-CLASS CUSTOMERS 


throughout the city and country, will find 


Hearth and Home 


the cheapest weekly paper for their use, because it pays the 
best, and costs the least in proportion to circulation. 

The value of advertising good articles largely in the best 
mediums is indicated by the following facts: 

HEARTH AND HOME, which has been prominently ad- 
vertised in the leading papers throughout the country dur- 
ing the past few months, has added very largely to its cir- 
culation. 

The intelligent, thrifty, buying classes find it just what 
they want. It is adapted to the whole family, and is READ 
ALL THROUGH. 

Advertisements of patent and quack medicines, deceptive 
schemes, swindling agencies, and unreliable parties, are 
more rigorously excluded than from any other journal ex- 
cept The American Agriculturist, ‘he readers know this, 
and therefore readily patronize those who are admitted. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
" . No. 245 Broadway, New York. 

















ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), cach insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 


. GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business: Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


'. Hearth and Home. 


Ordinary Pages, per line (agate), each insertion. ...50 cents. 





Business Notices, 7th Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents. 
| a a aatkhnpvawas we _ 25 cents per line extra, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 


€2F-No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbngs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 








245 Broapway, New Yorr. 


AMERICAN CATTLE: 


THEIR 
HISTORY, BREEDING, 


AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


By Lewis’F. Aen, 


Laie President New York State Agricultural fociety, editor 
“\ American Shorthorn Herd Book,’ author ** Rural 
Architecture,” etc., etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


We consider this the most valuable work that has 
recently been issued from the American press. It eme 
braces all branches of the important subject, and fills a 
vacancy in our agricultural literature for which work the 
author by his many years’ experience and observation was 
eminently fitted..... It ought to be in the hands of every 
owner of cattle; and the country, as well as individuals, 
would soon be much richer for its teachings, 

Journal of Agriculture (St. Louis). 


The large experience of the author in improving the 
character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work 
which will at once make good its claims, as a standard 
authority on the subject. An excellent feature of this 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement ; condens- 
ing a great variety of information into a comparatively 
small compass, and enabling the reader to find the point 
on which he is seeking light, without wasting his time 
in turning over the leaves. N. Y. Tribune. 


This will rank among the standard works of tlie coun- 
try, and wi! be considered indispensable by every breed- 
er of live-stock. Practical Farmer (Phitla.). 


We think it is the most complete work upon neat- 
stock that we have seen; embodying as it does a vast 
amount of research and careful study and observation. 

Wisconsin Farmer. 


His history of cattle in generai and of the individual 
breeds in particular, which occupies the first 180 pages 
of the volume, is written with much of the grace’ and 
charm of an Allison or a Macaulay. His description of 
the ieading breeds is illustrated by cuts of a bull, a cow, 
and a fatox, of cach race. The next one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject of Breeding. This is followed 
by chapters on Beef Cattle, Working Oxen, Milch Cows, 
Cattle Food, Diseases, ctc. The arrangement, illustra- 
tions, analytical index, etc., of the work are in the best 
style of modern book-making. 

New England Farmer. 


The work is one that has long been needed, as it takes 
the place of the foreign books of like nature to which 
our farmers have becn obliged to refer, and farnishes in 
a compact and well-arranged volume all they desire upon 
this important subject. Maine Farmer. 


Whatever works the stock farmer may already have, he 
can not afford to do without this. Ohio Farmer. 


It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 
and contains information sound and sensible, on cvery 
page. The People ( Concord, N. H.) 


The object of the work, as stated by the author in his 
preface, ‘‘is not only to give a historical account of the 
Bovine race, to suggest to our farmers and cattle breeders 
the best methods of their production and management, 
but to exalt and ennoble its pursuit to the dignity to which 
itis entitled, in the various departments of American 
agriculture.” From the little examination we have been 
able to give it, we can not recommend it too highly. 

Canada Farmer. 

Considering that there are some ten millions milch cows 
in the United States, and nearly a thousand millions of 
dollars invested in cattle, the magnitude of this interest 
demands that the best skilled talent be devoted to the 
improvement of the various breeds, and the investigation 
of the best method of so caring for the animals, as to gain 
the greatest profit from them. This volume will give the 
farmer just the instruction which he wants. 

N. Y. Independent. 


Price, post-paid, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 
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HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, str 
Life of the Plant. With numerous ‘illustrations acd eau 
of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnso. - 
Yale College. Price a 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agrienit, 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes cin 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization vt 
plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of pcb 
and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are preg 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants, The book isan invaluable one to all Teal 
students of agriculture. 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and the Soil as related to 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants, Illustrated, By Prof. 

Samul W. Johnson, of Yale College. Price, $2.00. 

The work entitled ‘* How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe. 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor. 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal. Agricul. 
tural College,‘at Cirencester, and a translation into German 
has been published, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig, 
The author, therefore, puts forth this volume—tie ¢om. 
panion and complement to the former—with the hope that it 
also will be welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded ‘that’ a tru 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice, ‘ 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


After E, Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and others. Edited by 
Prof. G. C. Caldwell, of Cornell University. Price ¢2,99, 

In this work Professor Caldwell has brought'together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, ferti}. 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book, Such a work has long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally, Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his boak shows that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but hag 
given much of his own experience. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245. Broapway, New York. 








Issued Weekly. 


A Large, Beautiful, Highly Tlustrated 
and very Valuable Journal—full of Reli- 
able, Instructive, and Interesting Read- 
ing Matter: just suited to the Wants 
and Wishes of every Family—every 
Man, Woman, and Child in America— 
whether living in City or Country. 

TERMS : 


One Copy, One Year,.- - $3.00 
Four Copies, One Year, - $2.75 each. 
Ten or More Copies, - - - $2.60 each. 


One copy each of Hearth and Home 
and American Agriculturist will be sent 


one year for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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